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Equip them for business now 


...the Underwood 


way! 


Teaching your students on the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter will better equip them for a position in the 
modern business world... and will facilitate the achieve- 
ment of many of your typewriting objectives sooner. 


Enthused students, encouraged by their rapid rate of 
progress... learn faster... more thoroughly ... giving 
you more time in which to teach them other important 
business needs. Underwood All Electric Typewriters in 
your classroom will make teaching a greater pleasure. 


Remember, too, that most typing techniques acquired 
on the Underwood All Electric are “carried over” by stu- 
dents when operating the standard style typewriter. Your 
students are better equipped for today’s business tempo 
... your job is easier ... more satisfying ... thanks to the 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 


Be sure you see the new “easy-to-teach-on” Underwood 
All Electric ...the electric typewriter which has won the 
acclaim of teachers... and businessmen ... everywhere! 
Call your local Underwood representative today and 


arrange for a demonstration. 
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TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 
Ten Times World's Champion Typist 


“Qn a recent trip during which I 

talked to hundreds of teachers of 

typewriting, the Electric Type- 

writer was always a prime subject of discussion. 
I have been amazed and thrilled at the forward 
looking viewpoint of progressive minded teachers 
regarding the advantages of teaching typewriting 
this new way. 


“One particular point needs emphasis; teach 
rhythm. Because of the light, short stroking of 
the Electric Typewriter and the uniformity of 
impression the old handicap of partially printed 
characters is eliminated and proper stroking in 
rhythm can be emphasized from the first lesson.” 


Underwood Corporation —— 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines .. . Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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MEET THE THATS 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 


The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has revolutionized 
all previous concepts of dictating-machine usage. Never 
before in history has any dictating machine or method 
been so widely or enthusiastically accepted in govern- 
ment, business and the professions, by dictators and 
secretaries alike! 


TIME-MASTER’s electronic microphone catches every word, 
records every syllable perfectly. Instantly available, the 
TIME-MASTER assures accuracy—makes dictation more 
convenient... makes transcription easier than ever before. 


Today’s completely trained secretary is expected 
to be proficient in machine transcription. Mail 
the coupon for full details of the Dictaphone 
School Rental-At-Cost Plan—the complete train- 
ing course in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
Educational Division: 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
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Dictaphone’s exclusive unbreakable Memobelt record 
made the TIME-MASTER possible. For the first time, here is 
a recording medium so low in cost that it is discarded after 
only one use. Memobelts may also be easily mailed or filed 
for future reference. 


“It’s a sweetheart,” say secretaries. “The TIME-MASTER’s 
Magic Ear fits as easily as an earring . . . weighs only half 
an ounce and provides voice-perfect reproduction from 
the Memobelt record. TIME-MASTER is the world’s most 
popular transcribing machine.” 


Dicrapuone Corp., Dept. JBU1 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 


RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name. 


School 


Street Address 


City & Zone 
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ELECTRICS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


REAL 


No longer must you teach different “‘strokes” 
for character and service keys. Just the 
lightest, easiest touch of the fingertips oper. 
ates all IBM keys. 


The same light touch backspaces, tabulate: 
and returns the carriage. It’s easy for the 
student to keep eyes on the copy. 


With IBM Electrics, students progress 
quickly from single strokes to word patterns, 
develop proper techniques rapidly. 


From the start, students acquire true “‘touch 
typing’... only one of the many advantages 
of teaching with IBM Electric Typewriters, 


IBM, Dept. E-6, 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘Electric Typewriter 
in Education,” and complete kit. 


We'd like to see your new full-color sound 


movie, “Electric Typing Time,” 


Name 


| 


Address 


City State. _ 
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OPERATOR should be seated comfortably in his chair 
and place his fingers in writing position on the typewriter 
keyboard. (If posture chair is used concentrate on comfort- 
able seating rather than to adjust the chair height in rela- 
tion to the typewriter. The adjustable typewriter desk is 
designed to be adjusted to the comfort of the operator 
rather than the operator to the desk. 


INSTRUCTOR SHOULD STAND TO THE SIDE of the 
operator and compare the slant of the operator's forearms 
with the slant of the typewriter keyboard. 


ADJUST THE HEIGHT of the typewriter so the oper- 


. DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20” wide, 
36" long. 
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TYPEWRITER HEIGHT CHART 


HAMMOND 
DESK 


COMPANY 
5248 HOHMAN AVENUE 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


FOR USERS OF 


HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE 


TYPEWRITER DESKS 


RIGHT... 
LINES MARKED "A" 


Typewriter at Adjusted Height 
Correct Posture 

No Back and Neck Strain 
Speed and Accuracy 
(Typewriter at 28 inch Height) 


WRONG... 
LINES MARKED "B" 
Typewriter Too Low for this Operator 


Poor Posture 


Operator Will Experience Fatigue 


Typing Errors Increase 
(Typewriter at 26 inch Height) 


ator's forearms are approximately parallel with the slant 
of the keyboard. 


WHEN THE CORRECT TYPEWRITER height is de- 
cided the operator will note the recording of his proper 
typewriter height as indicated on the scale. 


STUDENTS MAY BE CHECKED twice a year for their 
proper typewriter height. 


EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN that ordinarily it takes 
from three days to a week to become accustomed to the 
adjusted position if the previous position was incorrect. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Elvin S. Eyster 


WHAT IS 
OUR JOB? 


A columnist recently charged that the elders and the educators of youth have failed them. Failed 
in teaching youth by precept and example, morality and ethical standards of conduct. Failed to 
transmit basic, fundamental principles which serve as guides to successful, useful, purposeful 
living. Failed to lay the foundations upon which could be based an individual’s philosophy of life 
and of work in harmony with the doctrine of democracy and in accord with an abiding faith in 
the dignity of man. These are serious charges; the implications are far reaching. They merit the 
careful study of every teacher, business teachers included. 

The charges that parents and teachers are failing in their responsibilities to youth undoubtedly 
spring in part from the changes that may be observed as taking place in the attitude and philos- 
ophy of the American people toward work, toward employment, toward government, toward men, 
and, in short, toward life itself. Not infrequently is the observation made that a slackening in the 
tensile strength of our moral fiber is taking place; that willingness has grown into demand to 
receive that which we have not earned; that as individuals we are almost devoid of principles, 
convictions, and personal beliefs that serve as guides to conduct; that we fail to think for our- 
selves and thus are susceptible to pressures from which immediate benefit is derived, however in- 
jurious in the long run they may be to society or to the nation; that our sense of responsibility 
to employers, to society, and to our government is seriously dulled if not completely anaesthe- 
tized; and that our ethical standards have deteriorated to the extent that we condone as a motto, 
“Whatever I can get by with is right.” 

In our sincere desire to be completely democratic in the process of instruction, we as teachers 
have avoided even meritioning our own beliefs, our own convictions, our own philosophy and atti- 
tudes lest we influence our students, lest we indoctrinate them. We have taught facts as unbiasedly 
as we possibly could; we have trusted and encouraged the student to make momentous decisions 
for himself, to build a philosophy of his own. We have assumed that, having the facts, a philosophy 
will emerge; that he will formulate principles of morality and ethical standards that will serve 
as bylaws governing all his conduct. Our motive has been a laudable one. 

Now, may it be that mastery of facts, that understanding of the facts regarding an issue or 
a problem, whether it be in the realm of business or in the realm of philosophy of life, does not 
necessarily terminate in a belief, a conviction, or a desirable philosophy for living? May it be 
that exposure to facts is not as effective as we have thought it to be in developing a well-rounded, 
educated individual who has convictions, who has moral integrity, and to whom producing and 
contributing through work and through participation in social, civic, and governmental affairs is 
an obsession? May it be that the paralysis of moral and intellectual values observable in contem- 
porary life may result from lack of development of our powers of discrimination and of thought ? 
May it be that changes observable in the attitudes of the American people—those deplored by many 
observers—are in part the result of leaning over backwards in our attempt to be democratic in 


teaching ? 

Are there not some concepts, ideals, and principles so important in democratic life—some 
proven to be as sound and reliable as any of the natural laws—in which we as teachers believe so 
sincerely and earnestly that we should do everything in our power to influence our students to 
accept them? Should we not indoctrinate our students with the concepts and principles of freedom 
and liberty, the dignity and individuality of man, the responsibility of a citizen to his fellows and 
to his government, and proven acceptable standards of morality and of ethical conduct? Is not 
education comprised of two or more kinds of subject matter, one of which consists of certain 
fundamental principles and laws which must form both the warp and the woof from which a 
philosophy of life is woven? Are not our attitudes the reflection of our philosophy of life? Is 
not this kind of subject matter equally important as technical knowledge ? 

As teachers of business it has been our goal to produce occupationally competent business work- 
ers and to develop proficiency in the handling of personal business affairs. We have concerned 
ourselves primarily with developing ability to do, to perform. The question may legitimately be 
raised whether teaching students to be competent in the performance of business duties and activ- 
ities is our complete responsibility. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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What makes Royal Electric 


such a popular teaching-tool? | 


Like a magnet, that appealing action of the electric- 
powered keyboard draws your pupils. 

But do you have to divert their interest to learning 
the controls first? No! The controls are designed for 
instant accessibility. 


And what a keyboard! 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms—don’t strike them,” your words 
aren’t just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


STANDARD - PORTABLE - ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic”’ and ‘“‘Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


you say...on this splendidly engineered teaching-tool! 


Besides, the individual pupil can “touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs. ..thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive “‘Touch Control.” 


“Magic” Margin, too... 
And thanks to Royal’s exclusive “‘Magic’’ Margin, the 
pupil is encouraged through easy, instant margin- 
setting to learn proper placement of typed material. 


Ask your Royal Representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. N9 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


to me. 


NAME 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric, without obligation 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


| | 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


GULLIBILITY This comment is aimed at you, not at the author of the typical report of ‘“‘research” which is 
NOFESSIONAL the basis of 

PATHY? At a recent regional meeting of business educators a ‘Research Study” was reported upon. It 
was an “opinion” study of the questionnaire type. Such studies rarely are useful for several rea- 
sons. An opinion is only as good as is the competence of the one who gives it. Seldom are such 
studies confined to those whose opinions are comparably authoritative. 

The study under consideration undertook to show what high school and business school gradu- 
ates think of “Business Education and the Business Office.” What graduates? is the first ques- 
tion that comes to mind. How many? How selected? There were but 186 included. Only 106 
(57 per cent) replied. How they were selected is not revealed, but they can hardly be considered 
either typical or representative since they were so few and so scattered—5 from Maine, 6 from 
Maryland, 9 from D. C., 12 from New York and so on through three other states. No basis of 
selection indicated. Surely not one that can be called satisfactory for “research” purposes. 

What kind of schools, big or little, good or bad? What kind of business training? No evidence is 
furnished. This leaves the impression that the study was of the casual sort whose techniques are 
dictated by the exigencies of the situation rather than by the requirements of sound research. Yet 
in tabular form the results were impressively presented in support of a convention speech which 
accompanied its distribution. 

Here are some typical inadequacies and inconsistencies that reveal the weakness of such studies : 

1. Sixty-one per cent of high school graduates had some “advice or guidance” in school. Now 
what does that mean—‘advice or guidance”? Casual or organized? By one teacher or several? 

2. Seventy per cent believe that no further training will be necessary to advancement. On what 
is this “opinion” based? How valid is it? 

3. “Appearance” is rated tops among the essential traits for success on the job! “Ability to ad- 
just to situation” is Jeast important. “Honesty” is next lowest in the scale. This may bear out the 
oft-repeated assertion that government and business and society in general are operated at a new 
low in morality. West Pointers might agree. 

4, Only 54 per cent of the high school questionnaires were returned. It would be interesting to 
compare the two nearly equal groups—those that did and those that didn’t—as to their job status 
and other pertinent factors. 

5. About half of these high school graduates allegedly are “secretaries.” Not one is a “stenog- 
rapher.” It is not revealed how many of the seventy replying finished the stenographic course or 
how much stenographic training they received; hence the answers to the query as to whether or 
not they had received enough shorthand or typewriting instruction are meaningless. In other 
words what is considered “enough” or “not enough”? 

6. Of those in “clerical” jobs 29 per cent didn’t have enough training in bookkeeping. But does 
that mean for their clerical jobs or to get over into bookkeeping jobs? 

7. Fifteen per cent of the “secretarial” group didn’t have enough instruction in “shorthand,” 
while 20 per cent did not have enough “transcription.” Is “transcription” shorthand instruction? 
How did these questionees interpret these terms? Is there overlapping? 

8. Only 12 high school graduates admit to having “clerical” jobs. Of these twelve 36 per cent, or 
4+, say they didn’t have enough clerical training. What does this prove? There are but nine “book- 
keepers,” and 25 per cent of them, or 2+ didn’t have enough training in bookkeeping. It is as- 
sumed, but not shown, that the per cent of answers to questions about adequacy of training in 
each field—secretarial, bookkeeping, and clerical—is computed on the number actually employed 
in that field. Otherwise the per cents are meaningless. 

9. Of 70 cases included, eleven (10% per cent) are employed in “miscellaneous” jobs and none 
identified as ‘‘salesmen” in store or other fields. Yet “selling” is listed among the fields of employ- 
ment and 16 per cent say they did not have enough training in “Salesmanship” and 84 per cent 
didn’t have enough “Store Experience”. One wonders what jobs were included under “Miscellane- 
ous”, why if there were selling jobs represented the number of such was not listed, and what office 


1The complete address as made at the convention will be found in the American Business Education Quarterly. It may contain 
evidence of more solid background support for the views expressed. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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ON GRADING BUSINESS LETTERS 


Kenneth Baker Horning 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


One of the most difficult tasks in teaching composition is to develop a grad- 
ing plan, and then to grade the numerous letters which flood the teacher's desk. 
Admittedly, the grading is a subjective process and therefore open to much 
criticism. If you are bothered with this problem, here is an article that may 


help you. 


hg problem of deciding exactly 
what grade to give a student on 
his business letters is one which has 
long worried instructors. Just what 
is the difference between a B letter 
and a C letter, for example? Several 
serious discussions have been held— 
notably the excellent letter-grading 
clinics conducted by the American 
Business Writing Association — but 
no foolproof method for grading let- 
ters has been discovered. It is my 
contention that none will ever be 
found. 


But I hasten to add that this does 
not mean a lack of a standardized 
system of grading in that field, or a 
terrific difference in standards. I feel 
strongly that standards are very well 
established in this particular field. But 
we must remember that letter writing 
is basically a writing course. By its 
very nature it is subjective, and there- 
fore can never be effectively graded 
on a strictly objective basis. Personal 
opinion is bound to enter to some 
extent. 

Many instructors, harried by com- 
plaints such as “Why is this a C in- 
stead of a B?” have resorted to the 
two-grade system. Passing or Failing. 
Or more specifically adapted, Mail- 
able or Non-Mailable. But I can’t 
see that this is any help. There is 
still a dividing line there which must 
be adhered to—and the entire prob- 
lem of grading is again presented. 
Also, by far the largest percentage of 
schools grade on a graduated basis. 
At the end of the semester, a letter 
grade, or a mathematical grade must 
be turned in for the student. So the 
fine discrimination must be faced here 
if not earlier. 

Minor differences in grading (and 
I feel most of them are minor) are 
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of no importance, if the instructor 
will do the following: 

1. Explain in detail to the students 
exactly what his personal system of 
grading is, and stick to it. 

2. Explain that the grading of let- 
ters is necessarily subjective to some 
extent, but normally not enough to 
change the overall grade picture for 
the entire semester. 

3. Explain that grading in itself is 
an artificial method of evaluation, 
which has definite faults but no sat- 
isfactory substitute. 

4. Invite the student in to discuss 
his solution or the actual grading at 
any time there are questions. 

Many instructors do not realize 
just how many factors there are that 
can affect the grading of any specific 
letter. Here are some miscellaneous 
factors which I believe account for 
grading differences. They are strictly 
personal reflections, based, however, 
on about thirteen years’ experience in 
grading student business letters in 
college classes. Perhaps a review of 
them will help to explain to some in- 
structors just why their grading is 
not exactly like that of other indi- 
viduals. 


The Primary Consideration 

Just what do you consider the 
primary or most important consid- 
eration in the grade? There are many 
individual differences here, but also 
it is here that the greatest strides 
have been made in the last few years 
towards standardization. The trend 
has been an especially healthy one, 
too, towards the more _ practical. 
Minor, unimportant errors are not 
penalized by most as much as they 
were formerly. Most instructors feel 
that the important consideration is, 
“Will the letter get the desired re- 
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sults? Will the recipient feel favor. 
ably towards me and my ideas when 
he reads the letter?’ That is my 
primary consideration, but there are 
other important ones. For example, 
is an application letter worth an 4 


because it was actually sent out and 
got the job? Obviously — no, no 
necessarily. The job may have beer 
received in spite of the letter and no’ 
because of it. One instructor men 
tioned to me that he considers a le’ 
ter worth an A (regardless of mine 
errors or even major ones) if it “fav 
orably induces action from an above 
average number of prospects.” 


Adaptation to the standards of the 
rest of the school 


Because of factors over which we 
have no control, different institutions 
of higher learning have differen 
standards. It seems only logical t 
adapt—at least to some extent—to thi 
standards to which the students aré 
accustomed. If it takes only a specifi 


amount of work to get a B in all his 
other courses, it might be unwise t 
insist on twice that amount of wor 
for a B in letter writing. It can easil 
destroy the effectiveness of 
course, if the student is too consciou 
of being “overworked.” Personally 
I have taught the course in letter writ 
ing and graded the letters in thr 
different universities. My standard 
have changed with each school—an 
I feel I was perfectly justified in th 
adaptation. 
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, The siage in the course at which 
: he leticr is written. 


= Obviously a student can not be ex- 
"  fpected to write a solution at the be- 
ae ginning of the semester that is as 

completely effective as he might write 
fter he has had a great deal of in- 
truction. If he could, he does not 
eed the course. A letter worth a 
Bas letter number two in the course 

might be worth a C or even less if 
~ 2 anded in as letter number thirty-two. 
pete | Progress and maturity are expected. 


Time and Pressure. 

Is the letter one which was pre- 
pared outside of class where the stu- 
dent had ample time to write, let it 
get “cold,” and then rewrite? Or 
was it written in class under the pres- 
sure of a definite time limit? Both 
there ar{ types of letters, I feel, are necessary 
example} in the course. The prepared letter, 
rth an 4)done outside of class, is necessary to 
t out andj give the student practice in thinking 
- no, nof through a problem carefully, and im- 
proving the finer points of his or- 
ganization and composition. Those 
written in class are necessary for two 
reasons: (a) to give the student prac- 
‘ice in writing a letter with a definite 
f it “fay| ime limit; certainly in business he 
1n above| Will not normally have unlimited time 
5.” for his correspondence. And (b) to 
make certain that at least this portion 
of his work is original 

I have yet to talk to an instructor 
from any school who will not admit 
_____ that a certain amount of cheating goes 
vhich We on—copying letter examples, copying 
titutiony letters from other students, having 
different someone else write the letters, and so 
gical forth. Many instructors, for that 
t—to thd reason, now insist that fifty per cent 
ents at of the letters be written in class. In 
| specifi some schools, a passing average is 
n all his necessary on those written in class to 
nwise Y receive a passing grade—regardless 
of Wo" of the superiority of those handed in 
in easill with outside preparation. 
of th Many students surprise themselves 
onscioly by discovering that they can do their 
rsonally own work, and fairly well. Many 
ter wml others are surprised to find that they 
in thted can write better letters in class, under 
re Pressure and a time limit, than they 
i can outside of class. Chances are 

these students have been working too 
hard writing their letters—rewriting 
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them too many times, until they lose 
their objective point of view. 


Specific penalties. 

Just what grading penalties do you 
give for specific errors, such as mis- 
spelling, obvious grammatical mis- 
takes, and so forth? An instructor 
can justify failing a letter because of 
any of these, because certainly if the 
letter were actually sent with those 
errors, the impression would be dis- 
tinctly negative. But isn’t failing a 
bit harsh? Perhaps the student who 
says, “Oh, my secretary would take 
care of that,’ has at least a partial 
justification for his carelessness. But 
I definitely believe some penalty 
should be attached. My personal solu- 
tion on spelling errors, for example, 
is to deduct one letter grade for each 
spelling error (typographical errors 
are counted as spelling errors too). 
If a student has one spelling error, 
but the letter is otherwise worth a B, 
his grade is “B minus spelling equals 
C,” and the C is the only grade re- 
corded in my grade book. 


Effort and Improvement. 

How do you judge these? I 
frankly, have found myself giving a 
B to a letter that I know is worth no 
more than a C. But it is so far su- 
perior to the student’s previous work 
that I want to encourage him. I feel 
that I am not lowering my standards, 
but Iam certainly changing them tem- 
porarily. If another instructor—un- 
familiar with that student’s previous 
work—graded that letter he would 
most certainly disagree with my 
grade. 


Originality 

Just how important is this? Does 
the student parrot you, or parrot the 
textbook examples? If so, how do 
you grade him on this—is it good or 
bad? If a textbook example has a 
sentence that says exactly what the 
student wants to say, why shouldn’t 
he use that sentence (which was 
probably carefully planned by a real 
expert) in his letter? Or should he 
at all costs be original—even if his 
finished product is pretty poor? 
Frankly, I don’t know. But I have 
seen instructors flunk a letter because 
it had a couple of sentences copied 


from textbook examples. I’ve seen 
others compliment the student on us- 
ing a couple of unoriginal sentences 
and adapting them to the problem at 
hand. Just who is right? 


Length 

We are all pretty well agreed that 
length in itself is unimportant. 
Nothing is more vexing than to have 
a student ask, “About how long 
should the letter be?” The obvious 
answer is, “Long enough.” Yet, I 
have seen instructors hand back a let- 
ter for rewriting, with the comment, 
“This sounds excellent. But I can’t 
accept a four-line letter. It is not long 
enough for a classroom assignment. 
Make it longer.” Is there any justi- 
fication for such a comment, if the let- 
ter would effectively do the job? 


Time for grading. 

How much time do yo uhave to 
spend on each letter? If on one day 
you have more time per letter than 
usual, isn’t your grading a bit more 
thorough, and a bit different than 
when you are rushed. One instructor 
frankly admits, “If I don’t have time 
to comment completely on all the er- 
rors, I hardly feel justified in giving 
a low grade.” Yet, many instructors 
do not have the time for really thor- 
ough grading. 


Pet Peeves. 

We all have them. I personally 
dislike intensely any sentence begin- 
ning with “Please...” I feel it 
can always be interpreted as dictator- 
ial instead of courteous. I also dis- 
like, “I want to do thus and so. . .” 
because I feel that the implication is, 
“T want to... but I am not going to.” 
I realize that I grade off too much on 
such things simply because of my per- 
sonal—and probably distorted—feel- 
ings. These two pet peeves I recog- 
nize, and I warn my students that I 
have them. But I’m sure many of 
us have some of which we ourselves 
are not too conscious. Consequently 
our students suffer unduly when we 
get out the red pencil. 


Mood of the grader. 

This is very important, I am sure, 
to at least ninety-nine per cent of us, 
I have given a letter a B at one time, 
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looked at it again the next day and 
felt it was worth an A, simply be- 
cause I was in more of an “A mood” 
that day. While I try to be objective, 
I’m afraid ’'m human enough to let 
my personal feelings creep in now 
and then. If I’m sour on the world 
one day, my grades are always lower. 


Common sense and business sense. 


How much business background do 
you expect from the students? If a 
letter has a very effective tone, but 
uses an obviously illogical solution, 
completely impractical in business, is 
the letter a failure—or perhaps still 
worth an A? If the student came 
across such a problem after he got in- 
to actual business he would know the 
correct solution. Sometimes the fault 
is ours; we don’t go thoroughly 
enough into the ramifications of the 
problem and its solution. But then 
again, when we go into them too 
thoroughly, we often get back our 
own words. Much, it seems to me, 
depends on the background of the 
student. Shouldn’t we expect more 
logical business sense from a busi- 
ness major than from an engineer or 
a fine arts major? 


Aids. 


Some instructors allow the stu- 
dents to use no aids (dictionary, 
notes, textbook, etc.) when writing a 
letter in class. In this case, it seems 


to me, the penalties should be less 


severe than when he can refer to 
these. However, I personally feel 
the students should at all times be 
allowed to use any aids they would 
normally have available in a business 
office. Otherwise the situation be- 
comes even more artificial than it 


‘must be. 


Disciplinary grades. 

How much do you penalize a stu- 
dent because he does not do exactly 
as you told him to? How much do 
you penalize him because he does not 
do as well as you know he can? One 
instructor mentioned that occasionally 
he “gives ‘em all F’s just to get them 
to work.” Perhaps he has something 
there! 


Mechanics versus tone. 


How much emphasis do you put on 
sheer mechanics and how much on 
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the tone of the letter? Is the letter a 
failure because one margin is much 
larger than another ? Or is that impor- 
tant at all? Graders vary a great deal 
here. My own feeling is that tone 
is much more important than me- 
chanics. Yet, I will give a definite 
penalty to poor layout—possibly a let- 
ter grade deduction. 


Cheating. 

What sort of a grade do you give 
to a paper obviously copied from a 
current or previous student’s paper? 
Some instructors flunk the letter only ; 
some flunk the student for the 
semester. Some simply give a partial 
penalty on that one letter. I’m sure 
many cases of cheating slip by me— 
but when I have, for example, two 
identical papers handed in by students 
who sit side by side and have to 
hand their papers in in that order, my 
flunking (frankly) is more for sheer 
lack of sense than for cheating! 


Typing or handwriting. 

This is no problem where letters 
are required to be typed, but in many 
places we can not have that require- 
ment. In my own case, in a class of 
fifty, I will get perhaps forty typed 
letters, ten written in ink. I try to 
make no distinction so far as grade is 
concerned. But I am certain that 
when I come across a handwritten 
letter after grading several neatly 
typed ones, I subconsciously make a 
difference. 


Graders. 

Do you do your own grading or 
have advanced students do it? By the 
size of my classes, I am forced to 
have students do most of it. Their 
grading is not the same as mine, 
simply because they do not have the 
It is my 


opinion that any system of gradij 
where anyone except the actual jj 
structor grades the paper, is a po 
system at best. Yet, can you thi 
of a better solution than stud 
graders? 


Handicaps. 

Often students will bring me aly 
ter saying, “I’ve been ill with the 4 
for a week and really didn’t feel y 
to it, but I finally got the lett 
written.” Or, “I was initiated la 
night, up all night, and couldn't q 
my best on it.” Should any gradin 
consideration be given such cases? 
personally give the letter back in suc 
a case, and give them permission t 
do it over when they are not unde 
such a handicap, and give no lat 
penalty (which is another point w 
might conside-—do you accept letter 
that are late, and if so do you penaliz 
them?). 


The psychology of the C grade. 

I find students detest a C; mam 
would prefer a lower grade at time 
A C seems so anemic somehow; { 
doesn’t tell anything. Students fe¢ 
they are getting no place with a serie 
of C’s. Some instructors purpose 
vary this, and with three consecutiv 
letters, each worth a C, give perhap 
one B, one C, and one D—so that thi 
average is the same. Often the stu 
dent is much more satisfied this way 


Conclusion 

So what is the general conclusio 
on grading? No conclusion at all 
Simply a feeling that there are many 
minor, miscellaneous things that ca 
cause one instructor’s grades to dif 
fer from another. It is nothing t 
worry about so long as the student 
know exactly what your specific sys 
tem is. 


TEACHER'S EVENING AT HOME 


“A pleasant eve at home,” I croon, 
Humming a sweet and simple tune, 
And settle back with mystery thriller, 
Ponder who might be the killer— 
Mother, father, daughter, son, 
Suspicion’s cast on every one! 
Evenings at home are simply ducky! 
The telephone—ah, how unlucky! 
Mrs. Soakem asks a five 

From every citizen alive 

To aid the cottonpickers who 

Inhabit vales in Timbuctu ! 

Relax again—I swear I’ve won it! 
The murder—try to guess who donnit! 


Tingle, little bell, jingle! 
Persecute me ’neath my shingle! 
How I wonder who you are 

At the other end so far! 
Brickbats seem a pleasant vision, 
But daggers leave a small incision! 
Alexander Graham Bell 

For all of me can go to—well, 

At least to Afric’s sunny shore 
To try his patent on the Moor! 

O blessed and happy soul that has 
A quiet soul in Alcatraz! 
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THE RETAILING CURRICULUM 


Donald K. Beckley 


Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


What are the essential courses in retailing? 
How should responsibility for the teaching of these essentials be divided be- 


tween the schools and the stores? 


Is there really a division? 


These are some of the questions Mr. Beckley answers in his article. 


HERE are several assumptions 

that seem to be fundamental in 
attempting to answer questions of 
what retailing materials colleges can 
teach best and stores can teach best. 
First of all, what about colleges ? 


Principles and Techniques of Retailing 


1. Colleges through their very 
purpose and organization are best 
suited to teaching materials that con- 
cern general principles of retailing 
and the kinds of knowledge that go 
beyond the scope of any one business 
institution. Possibly this material can 
be called the “theory of retailing.” 
Often those in college retail work 
apologize tor teaching theory, or at- 
tempt to cover up the theoretical 
background that is taught by talking 
about the store work experience stu- 
dents receive. The principles retail- 
ing teachers have identified through 
research and writing have served to 
provide a framework for the profes- 
sional features of modern retailing. 
Our job is to develop these principles 
in teaching to the extent that is be- 
lieved appropriate, rather than hedg- 
ing by saying that all that is taught is 
Practical. It is not all practical, and 
there is no good reason why all of it 
should be. 

Knowledge that goes beyond the 
scope of any one business institution 
is meant to be courses such as mer- 
chandising mathematics and color 
and line, which involve not only cer- 
tain principles that should be taught, 
but also include specific techniques 
that will be of use to most students 
in their retailing careers. 

2. Schools and colleges also are 
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well equipped to teach those subjects 
that point up the significance of re- 
tailing as a substantial part of the 
link between production and con- 
sumption. At the Simmons College 
Prince School of Retailing increasing 
attention is devoted to this aspect of 
education by a course entitled The 
Retailer in the Modern World. This 
approach is used also by W. K. 
Dolva, head of the Department of 
Retailing at Washington University. 
It is our conviction that before stu- 
dents undertake the study of retail 
store operation, they need a broad 
background covering the origins of 
retailing and the relationships of re- 
tailing to other phases of our mod- 
ern society. While an explanation of 
how the various jobs to be done in 
store work are carried out is admit- 
tedly essential; a consideration of 
why these various functions are car- 
ried on, and what retailing seeks to 
accomplish seem to us a necessary 
introduction to study in this field. 
Now, what about training by 
stores? It should be recognized at the 
start that retail stores are not edu- 
cational institutions; they are set up 
to sell merchandise at a profit. Stores 
are obliged to examine every minute 
of training in terms of productive 
capacity—both for prospective ex- 
ecutives and for new salespeople. 
This is not meant to underrate the 
value of practical store experience 
for students of retailing, which in 
any retailing program seems to be 
essential. This does suggest, though, 
that stores quite understandably have 
objectives in their training that are 
limited primarily to increased effi- 


Student Selling in a Jewelry Department as 
Field Work Experience 


ciency in that store and for the im- 
mediate jobs their employees hold or 
can be expected to hold at their next 
job level. What, then, are the subjects 
stores can best teach? 

They are those specific techniques 
and methods of performance in 
which it is adequate, or perhaps 
preferable, to know well one system 
rather than to have a broader but less 
detailed grasp of the over-all situ- 
ation. They include also the job atti- 
tudes that can come only from work- 
ing—both in field work while a stu- 
dent, and on a permanent job. Cer- 
tainly there is no possible way to 
substitute for this practical applica- 
tion of principles in actual work 
situations. 


Retail Salesmanship 


These have been general assump- 
tions. Let us analyze some of the 
subject matter areas generally taught 
in retailing in colleges to see what 
the division of training responsibility 
should be. For example, what should 
be taught in colleges and in stores 
about retail salesmanship ? 

There are, if the dozens of text- 
book authors in this field are to be 
believed, certain principles of selling 
useful to all those who will sell with 
specific applications in retail work. 
At the Simmons College Prince 
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School of Retailing retail selling is 
taught with two viewpoints in mind: 
first, to develop in students a back- 
ground for their own sales work, 
and second, to provide training in 
teaching salesmanship—which _ the 
students will need in personnel or 
merchandising jobs. 

What is the store’s job in respect 
to teaching salesmanship? It is to be 
hoped that initial store training in- 
cludes some materials on sales tech- 
niques, particularly as applied to the 
policies of that individual store. Then 
the follow-up training and depart- 
ment meetings should emphasize the 
handling of sales problems in indi- 
vidual departments and with specific 
merchandise. 

Store training does not always go 
that far. Most stores have indicated 
that they would like to devote more 
time to salesmanship training, but in 
the limited number of hours they be- 
lieve are available to them for initial 
and follow-up training, they simply 
cannot take time away from teaching 
system for this. The fact remains 
that this would seem a logical area of 
training for stores to cover, and most 
of them would agree that this is the 
case. 

Merchandising Mathematics and 
Buying Procedures 

Another retailing subject as an 
example is merchandising. Merchan- 
dising in the Prince School of Retail- 
ing is separated into two areas: 
merchandising mathematics and buy- 
ing procedures. The first course con- 
cerns itself with the use and interpre- 
tation of operating figures, with 
emphasis on the retail method of in- 
ventory and its many applications in 
operating a selling department in a 
store. Buying procedures, on the 
other hand, considers the principles 
underlying the work of a buyer in 
the selection of merchandise and in 


the other details of operating a de-' 


partment. At the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing this same 
kind of a division is included under 
the course names retail merchandis- 
ing and retail buying. At the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, this field 
is similarly divided into merchan- 
dising mathematics and _ buying 
methods. 
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Presumably every store has its 
own conception of when and how to 
mark down merchandise, its own 
policies on how much freedom a 
buyer has both in selecting merchan- 
dise and in the financial accounting 
for it. These store policies, plus the 
guided experience in the market and 
in all other kinds of situations buyers 
face, are specifically the kinds of 
training stores themselves can best 
provide. Here again schools can 
teach the principles and approved 
practices, while stores make available 
the actual experience in which the 
principles are applied, and_ instill 
their own philosophy of retail man- 
agement. 

So much for a statement of basic 
assumptions, and of illustrations of 
what the respective responsibilities of 
colleges and stores might be. Prin- 
ciples and techniques of retailing and 
work experience are the responsi- 
bilities of colleges and stores. Yet 
the task goes far beyond this level. 


Social Responsibility 

There is a social responsibility im- 
plicit in training for executive posi- 
tions in retailing. Quite properly, it 
could be referred to as: “The role of 
education for retailing in an evolving 
democracy.” This title is not some 
vague academic dream; the need for 
it is already here and is recognized 
by retailers themselves. 

Stanley Marcus, executive vice- 
president of Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas has made a number of com- 
ments that seem especially perti- 
nent in this connection. 

“The bulk of retailers are shy men, 
unaware of their powers of dynamic 
leadership. They are afraid to take 
part in controversial civic or national 
issues, for fear of antagonizing some 
portion of their buying public... . I 
have learned that the only issues 
worth concern are the controversial 
issues. These are the issues which by 
their very controversial character are 
the ones in which the questions of 
right -and wrong have not yet been 
finally resolved. . . . We need an 
enlightened leadership which at. all 
times will protect public interest even 
at personal cost, which will fight for 
the things that will make free enter- 
prise work, which will take a pro- 


gressive approach to the solution of 
economic problems. .. 


As Mr. Marcus points out, retail- 
ers can help make the free enterprise 
system work better by sh fting 
emphasis to human values; by help. 
ing their workers to personal satis- 
faction and psychological security, as 
well as to material rewards in their 
work. This thought was stressed also 
by W. Rowland Allen, personnel 
director of L. S. Ayres Company in 
Indianapolis in an address to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, who said that he looks ahead 
to the day when “every executive is 
going to be measured as much by his 
human responses as by his _profit- 
making capacity.” 

“Where,” asks Mr. Marcus, and 
through him all other far-sighted re- 
tailers, “where are we going to find 
this type of dynamic leadership ?” 

Schools of business and schools of 
retailing have made many contribu- 
tions in this respect—but are we go- 
ing ahead rapidly enough to keep 
abreast of the changing needs of 
society? Probably we are not. What 
more should we do? Mr. Marcus 
suggests: “Since most businessmen 
are woefully ignorant in their under- 
standing of how to approach political 
problems relating to business, the 
schools can make a great contribution 
by correlating leadership and political 
action in a required course. Too 
many of the graduates I have ob- 
served are better trained to interpret 
a balance sheet than the requirements 
of people, to analyze the trend of 
statistics than the problems of human 
beings.” 

Let us continue to work to define 
what it is that can be taught in 
colleges about retailing principles and 
techniques ; let us do our best to turn 
out graduates with the best possible 
technical preparation. Yet in the 
problems of retail leadership is the 
greatest challenge. We must turn out 
graduates who can and are willing 
to accept responsibility for leadership 
—and who want to lead in sound di- 
rections. Our job should be to find 
out where and how we can do the 
most in this field. That should be the 
immediate and challenging task ahead 
of us. 
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TION 


Benjamin Rowe 
State University of New York 


PPLACEMENT AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City 


Brooklyn, New York 


Do you agree that?— 
1. A large percentage of available positions require greater skills than those 
offered by the average high schools and lesser skills than those possessed by the 
average college student. 
2. Job opportunities available to the school placement services are not to be 
secured through large industrial concerns. 


3. Job opportunities are to be found among smaller concerns. 


4. "It is not what you know, it is whom you know.” 


HE great problem inherent in all 

job-securing efforts is the placing 
of the prospective employee with the 
position for which his qualifications 
are most fitted. It is around that 
problem that most school placement 
services succeed or fail. 

This problem may be stated as 
follows: A large percentage of the 
available positions require greater 
skills than those offered by the aver- 
age high school student, and lesser 
skills than those possessed by the 
average college student. There exists, 
therefore, a gap between the place- 
ment offerings of the high schools 
and the colleges which the technical 
institutes and junior colleges through 
their specialized training programs 
are capable of filling, especially if 
they also have an efficient placement 
service, 

A second statement of the problem 
is concerned with the assumption that 
the overwhelming job opportunities 
available to the school placement 
services are not to be secured from 
and through the large industrial con- 
cerns, most of which maintain a 
fully staffed, fully trained personnel 
department which is completely cap- 
able of selecting the prospective em- 
ployee whose qualifications are best 
fitted for the job. 

Rather, the largest number of job 
opportunities are to be found among 
those innumerable smaller concerns 
whose size and financial resources 
preclude the establishment of a com- 
plete personnel office, self-sufficient 
from the use of an intermediary re- 
cruiting agency. This is an aspect 
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of the bigger problem which is not 
alone the concern of the junior 
college level institutions but of all 
schools at any level. 

Another aspect of the problem is 
best expressed by a statement com- 
monly made by disappointed job- 
seekers. “It is not what you know, 
it is whom you know.” The signifi- 
cance of that statement and its truth 
are greater than many educators and 
personnel men are willing to admit. 
What is actually meant is not a per- 
sonal relationship must actually exist 
between the job seeker and the job- 
giver, but rather that, in any situa- 
tion in which a job is to be filled and 
a worker is to be selected, sound 
employment practices demand that 
the qualifications of the prospective 
worker must fit the requirements of 
the job. 


Requisites of Placement Efficiency 


To accomplish the task of fitting 
the applicant to the job, the place- 
ment service of the school should 
have an adequate knowledge of the 
nature of the job to be filled and 
should be able to select that student 
who is best qualified for the position. 
But, more important is the need to 
instruct the student in the psycho- 
logical techniques of presenting his 
qualifications, of selling himself and 
his abilities in the best possible man- 
ner to the employment interviewer, 
so that the interviewer will get to 
know and to recognize the fitness of 
the student. It becomes, therefore, 
the task of all educational institu- 


tions with placement services not 
only to prepare the students tech- 
nically, but also to offer in its cur- 
riculum a sound program of person- 
ality development, for it is through 
the media of his personality that the 
worker presents his qualifications 
and sells himself to the employment 
manager, work supervisor, or execu- 
tive. 

This article is concerned primarily 
with a brief presentation of those 
practices involved in the school place- 
ment services which are best designed 
to secure the desired results. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed upon the 
nature of the placement services of a 
technical institute or a junior college, 
which to a large extent is a synthesis 
of the best practices of both the high 
school level and the four-year college 
level, plus additions designed to cope 
with particular problems of their 
own. In doing this, reference is made 
to the State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at New York City because 
it has already begun the process of 
synthesis. 

There is a gap between the needs 
of business and industry on one hand 
and those of the high school and 
college trained person on the other. 
One of the purposes of the technical 
institute is to bridge this gap by 
training young people for a career on 
the technician and sub-professional 
level. In validating the needs for such 
a program of training, the technical 
institute, junior college, or two-year 
community college has, from the be- 
ginning, met the challenge of suc- 
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cessful placement of its graduates. 
It has found that there is a definite 
need for individuals trained on the 
technician’s level. As an illustrative 
example, the State University of 
New York Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences at New York City 
placement activities record indicates 
that approximately ninety per cent of 
its graduates are working at the jobs 
and at the levels for which they were 
trained. This is a formidable record 
and one of which any organization 
may well be proud. It is anticipated, 
however, that with increasingly larger 
enrollments and graduating classes, 
this figure may drop considerably. 
Major responsibility for the coordi- 
nation and operation of the institute 
placement program rests with the 
director, and the assistant director of 
student personnel. Actual employer 
contacts, however, are established 
and maintained by the department 
heads and the public relations co- 
ordinator. 


Processing of Students 


Of the many educational institu- 
tions surveyed it is found that all 
students, at the time of their first 
registration, fill out a standardized 
placement referral form which is 
subsequently used for employment 
purposes. This form is rather detailed 
and includes much information re- 
garding the student’s background and 
development prior to coming to the 
school. It also provides for the addi- 
tion of pertinent information during 
his tour of duty at the school and 
such cooperative education as he may 
have. 

The forms are kept up-to-date by 
the department heads concerned, and 
upon graduation from the school, the 
information often is transferred to 
the student’s permanent file in the 
registrar’s or placement office. Selec- 
tion and referral of graduates are 
done by the appropriate department 
head and, in some instances, after 
consultation with the placement office, 
or other interested department head 
or officer. 


Industrial Contacts 


While it is recognized in many 
schools that department heads and/or 
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the placement office have the major 
responsibility for making and main- 
taining contacts with business and 
industrial concerns, the entire in- 
structional staff of a school shares 
this responsibility by virtue of the 
public relations functions with which 
each staff member is involved. Where 
the entire staff is utilized in a place- 
ment set-up, procedures which have 
been utilized for making industrial 
contacts are: personal visits, letters, 
telephone contacts, the use of trade 
publications, the classified telephone 
directory, and industrial directories. 
Copies of a school firm contact visit 
form should be filled out prior to 
making an industrial contact. The 
name of the concern to be visited 
should be cleared in the placement 
office where a central firm visitation 
file is maintained. This will avoid 
duplication of effort. Upon comple- 
tion of the visit, the staff member 
should fill out a firm contact visit 
form, file it in the placement office, 
and then institute the appropriate 
follow-up procedures with all depart- 
ment heads or personnel concerned. 
The staff member making an indus- 
trial contact generally carries with 
him appropriate descriptive literature 
concerning the school. 

At the Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences at New York City, the 
general education department of the 
Institute has, for the past vear, oper- 
ated a civil service information serv- 
ice for the school. All civil service 
positions which require the training 
and experience which are given the 
Institute student body are publicized 
through the use of a large and at- 
tractive bulletin board, centrally 
located outside the Institute library. 
Announcements are made to indi- 
vidual classes that are particularly 
interested; individual and group 
counseling for these jobs is given by 
the department members ; application 
forms are available, and aid in filling 
them out is always at hand. This 
aspect of the over-all placement pro- 
gram has been particularly fruitful 
and has aided a large number of 
Institute graduates in finding jobs. 

The American government classes 
of the department are keenly aware 
of employment opportunities in gov- 
ernment service. They constantly 
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bring to the attention of the Institute 


students those government projects{m 
both short and long range, that offer fj many 
Institute graduates opportunities for tion 
initial work experience and gainful apply 
employment in the fields for which f sheet 
they are training. form, 
In connection with this aspect of _— 
the program, the American govern- staft 
ment classes are currently encourag- =" 
ing Institute graduates to seek op. fg °C" 
portunities with the United States 
Federal Government and other 
ernments in the Point Four Program with , 
through which the United States a the 
Government will aid undeveloped which 
and backward areas throughout the 
world upon their application for as- tet 
sistance. Since the aid given will = 
include the “loan” of personnel, it is pak 
anticipated that thousands of Amer- ails 
ican technicians trained in American _ 
how t 
know-how” will be requested by 
various foreign governments. This is 
of special interest to many Institute i 
speech 
graduates since thousands of the per- dase 
sons needed must have had training Al 
and experience such as theirs. 
the tre 
Selection, Referral, and Placement of av 
person 
Because of the fact that the Insti- §the re 
tute placement program is highly de- B sisting 
centralized, department heads are § ments 
responsible for selecting appropriate need t 
students, for referring them to an sonal « 
employer, and for verifying the 
placements. Great care is exercised 
by all concerned to consider the in- met 
terests and needs of both the students | 
group 
and the employer. 
The institutional staff, and assistant eradua 
directors in charge of student pet- Bwho hp; 
sonnel and curriculum endeavor to js 
ascertain from business establish 
ments their policies of selection, the does a 
quality of selection, and the extent to B nistak, 
which they are dependent upon inter- of the 
mediary employment agencies or it- Din the 
dividuals. The Institute also serves t0 
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secure statements of job require- 
ments. All of this information be- 
comes the basis for strengthening the 
selection and training programs for 
students. It is also significant that 
the advisory boards and commissions 
play an important role in adjusting 
the curriculum to the needs of society 
and of industry, commerce, and the 
professions. 
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institute 
Institute experience indicates that 


at offer many students need intensive orienta- 
ties fore tion as to how to find a job, how to 
gainful fi apply. how to make a personal data 
- \Which sheet, how to fill out an application 
form, and how to behave during an 
pect of interview. Individual counseling by 
govern. staff members of the  student’s 
courag. primary department, and group 
sek ae counseling through classroom work 
States and clinics aid this orientation. The 
ip gov. general education department deals 
roel with this problem through its course 
Stasi in the psychology of human relations 
veloped which analyzes all of these problems 
out the ot 4 practical basis. The course also 
considers the development and im- 
provement of the student's person- 
el. itis ality. In communication arts and 
Aaa skills the last semester’s work deals 
neti almost entirely with such factors as 
ted te how to write a letter of application, 
This is how to write a personal data sum- 
|mary sheet, and personal appearance, 
a speech, and manner during an inter- 
Po view. 
raining 


All departments are conscious of 
the tremendous importance and value 
of a well-integrated personality, and 
personality clinics are operated by 
the retail distribution, executive as- 
sisting, and industrial sales depart- 
ments because in these fields workers 
need to have particularly high per- 
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ercised Follow-up Procedure 
the in- 


At the Institute, the administrative 
group is keenly aware of the need 
for a follow-up program for all of its 
graduates and particularly for those 
who have been placed by the school. 
It is realized that no placement pro- 
gram accomplishes its purposes nor 
does a school profit from its own 
mistakes unless there is an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of its graduates 
in the business and industrial world. 
The administration has adopted, 
therefore, a follow-up procedure that 
includes: (1) Follow-up of gradu- 
ates three months after graduation ; 
(2) Automatic follow-up of gradu- 
ates once a year thereafter. 
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Follow-up procedure is carried out 
by the assistant director of student 
personnel and the results are circu- 
lated to all departments. A letter 
from the director is sent to each 
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graduate, which includes a question- 
naire and a return envelope. 

Tne Institute has been successful 
thus far with its placement program. 
This has been due largely to the great 
amount of public relations work it 
has had to do because it is a new 
school. Despite the fact that the In- 
stitute has an embryonic alumni or- 
ganization, few traditions, and the 
beginnings of an established reputa- 
tion, it has surmounted all these 
difficulties in a relatively short period 
of time. The recently created public 
relations office has begun to show 
results in terms of promoting jobs 
for Institute graduates, but the major 
effort toward such placement has 
been made by staff members, the ad- 
ministrative group, the advisory 
commissions, and the board of 
trustees. The media utilized by these 
groups have been personal contacts, 
field visits, letters to both individual 
employers and employer associations, 
and numerous invitations to labor 
and management groups to attend 
Institute functions. 


Synthesis of Placement Practices 

An analysis of placement practices 
indicates that: 

1. The placement program should 
be centralized in one office with a 
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full-time person responsible for its 
direction. 

2. A staff of specialists able to de- 
vote full time to the further develop- 
ment of the program should be 
secured. 

3. occupational information 
service should be instituted as a con- 
ponent part of the program; and 
this service should utilize such media 
as occupational information 
library, bulletin board displays, and 
group therapy technique by special- 
ists in various business and industrial 
fields. 

4. A periodic newsletter should be 
sent to all cooperating employers as 
well as to prospective employers. 

5. The program should also in- 
clude a student part-time work 
service. 

6. The public relations program 
should be divorced from the place- 
ment program except insofar as 
public relations work indirectly aids 
the placement service. 

7. Department heads should serve 
as consultants to the placement office, 
but should not have the responsibility 
for job recruitment, selection of ap- 
plicants, or referral. 

8. All departments should continue 
to expand their present activities in 
orienting students for employment. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


Tue JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


New students of typewriting have heard that some typing instruction is given 


with music. 


Many of them are disappointed when they learn that the formal 


rhythm drill is not as popular as it was some years ago, therefore that there is 
less use of the phonograph in the classroom. Whenever music is used, however, 
there is a lift for most students in the class. The question is then, 


Is there a place for music in the 
typewriting instruction program? 


Mrs. Hawkinson believes she has the answer on the last page of this magazine. 
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Simplification of the Learning of Typing by 
Changes in the Order of Presentation 


HE first article in the series de- 

scribed two major changes in the 
order of the presentation of typing. 
The most important of all is the at- 
tainment of a real keyboard skill first, 
before attempting to apply a typing 
skill that is not as yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to be applicable without dam- 
aging both the slowly forming key- 
board skill and the application. This 
“skill first” principle is not new with 
these writers, but so few teachers 
take full advantage of the principle 
that it seemed worth repeating. 

The other major change in the 
order of presentation was the type of 
material. The writers have discov- 
ered that the absolute beginner 
thrives best on grouped letter pattern 
practice. That is practice material 
in which there are many double let- 
ters and many contiguous key com- 
binations like we were there. 

There are, however, many more 
slight changes in the order of pre- 
sentation, each of which adds a little 
to the skill attained by the learner in 
the brief time allotted in the class- 
room. Some of these suggestions 
the writers believe to be original with 
them, some are restatements of old 
ideas that have not been accepted 
generally enough to be as yet com- 
mon practice. The teacher can easily 
adapt the exercises in the typing 
textbook to take advantage of these 
suggested changes in the order of 
presentation. 


1. Before the first instruction pe- 
riod the teacher should set the paper 
guide at zero for pica machines and 
at 7 for elite machines, and insert a 
sheet of paper in each machine. 


2. Before the first instruction pe- 
riod the teacher should set the mar- 
ginal stops at 20 and 80. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE TEACHING OF TYPING 


PART Il 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


3. The work should be so planned 
that the marginal stops and the paper 
guide need not be changed for at 
least 30 or 40 class periods. The 
paper guide and marginal stops pre- 
sent a stumbling block to the absolute 
beginner. They stand as distractions 
between him and the association of 
the correct keys with the correct 
fingers. He will have to be taught 
how to insert the paper in the second 
class period ; it is not necessary in the 
first class period. Postpone as long 
as possible teaching the setting of the 
marginal stops; give the learner time 
to master the machine well enough so 
that the additional mechanical infor- 
mation will not distract him from his 
main job at this point, which should 
be the attainment of keyboard skill. 


4. No keys on the lowest row of 
keys should be taught in the first class 
period. These are extremely difficult 
for the beginner and are better post- 
poned until the second class period. 
The postponement of the bottom row 
of keys the first day makes it pos- 
sible to include on the first day d 
and e, k and i, thus providing much 


» needed vowels for the construction 


of sentences for the first day’s prac- 
tice. 


5. An interesting change in the 
order of presentation occurs in the 
thorough teaching of each group of 
keys before any keys are struck. The 
hunting is all done before the learner 


begins to typewrite. At present, 
many learners are given a brief drill 
on the new letters and then are turned 
loose to hunt for the letters as they 
do the exercises in the text. One oj 
the commonest questions encountered 
by these writers in convention ap- 
pearances has been: “How do you 
keep the pupils from looking at the 
keys?” The answer is that the learn. 
er will not want to look at the keys 
if he has been taught where they are 
before he is compelled to use them in 
typing. The method of accomplish- 
ing this end will be described later in 
this series of articles. The chang 
in order of presentation here is in 
getting the hunting finished before 
the typing begins. This is a potent 
means of avoiding discouragement. 
The learner who feels compelled to 
try to look at the keys is almost 
always a discouraged learner. 


6. Although the writers believe in 
the use of simple sentences from the 
beginning, they suggest that the shift 
key should not be introduced at the 
beginning. Let the learners write 
sentences without the initial capital 
letter for a few days—no harm wil 
be done. At the end of the firs 
week, the shift key may be intro 
duced, and from that time onward the 
sentences will begin with a capital. 


7. Similarly, the writers feel that 
it is advantageous to postpone the 
teaching of punctuation until the end 


WHAT ARE YOUR DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING TYPING? 


Typing, for many reasons, is probably one of the most pleasant subjects to teach. 
Those who are not typing instructors insist it is the easiest. However, even a subje¢! 
like typing has its problems; problems which often arise from faulty teaching pre 


cedures. 


This series of articles deals with the simplification of typing instruction. 
have typing problems which might be solved through an attempt to simplify th 
teaching and learning process, send them to the authors, in care of this magazine 
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of the first week of practice. Thus 
for about a week the sentences begin 
with a small letter and end without a 
period. The substantial learning ad- 
vantages of this practice far outweigh 
the theoretical disadvantages. 


8. A much more serious change in 
the order of presentation will be 
found in the authors’ procedure in 
the teaching of the numerals and 
special characters. The authors’ ex- 
perience has proved to them that the 
numerals special characters 
should be postponed about 40 lessons 
—about two months in high school. 
During this time, all or nearly all the 
practice has been focused on key- 
board speed and accuracy in the use 
of the alphabet and the punctuation 
marks. 

This simple change in the order of 
presentation of the numerals and spe- 
cial characters makes them seem easy 
to the learner. His control of the 
keyboard stroking on the alphabet has 
made easy for him what would have 
been extremely difficult if it had been 
presented earlier. 

A further advantage of this pro- 
cedure is that the postponement of 
the teaching of the numerals and spe- 
cial characters brings about much 
better control of the alphabet. The 
learner is not distracted from the 
mastery of the alphabet reaches by 
the attempt to master the top-row 
reaches that are excessively difficult 
when given too soon but that become 
relatively easy when presented after 
about 40 periods of practice on the 
alphabet. The only difference is in 
the order of presentation, but the re- 
sult is strikingly different. By the 
fiftieth period, the learner’s control 
of both alphabet and numerals is bet- 
ter than it is when numerals are in- 
troduced earlier primarily just for 
the sake of “finishing the keyboard.” 


9. There is considerable advantage 
in changing the traditional order of 
presentation of the use of the tabu- 
lation device for paragraph indention. 
It is advantageous to avoid any para- 
graph indentions for about 40 periods. 
This may easily be done by using the 
block style for any paragraphs used 
for keyboard skill drills. Thus it is 
possible to avoid the use of the para- 
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graph indention and the explanation 
of the tabulation device at least for 
40 lessons until the learner has 
achieved fair control of the other de- 
vices on the machine. Nothing is 
lost by the delay and much is gained. 


10. The order in which speed and 
accuracy drills are introduced greatly 
influences the time required for the 
attainment of speed and accuracy. 
The writers long ago discovered in 
both shorthand and in typing that 
speed and accuracy are best developed 
in short intensive bursts of effort. It 
is strongly recommended that the 
teacher postpone the introduction of 
five-minute timed writings for ap- 
proximately 80 periods. In high 
school this would mean that the 
entire first semester would be spent 
on the one-minute repetitive timed 
writings. This is a decided change 
in the order of presentation but a 
highly advantageous one. It is a mat- 
ter within the control of the teacher, 
regardless of the text used. 


I!. Ten- minute or 15-minute 
timed writings should not be used 
unless the requirement of some out- 
side test compels their use. In that 
case the longer timed writings would 
be postponed to the second year of 
high school, some time after the com- 
pletion of 160 lessons or more. In 
the light of what we know about skill 
learning, there is no longer any justi- 
fication for the use of the longer 
timed writing and there are many 
teaching and learning disadvantages 
connected with its use. 

It was once thought that the 10- 
minute and 15-minute writings gave 
the learner “endurance.” It is now 
known definitely that this is not true. 
“Endurance” in this sense of the 
word is only a function of speed. 
That is to say the typist who can type 
50 words a minute for 15 minutes 
can type say, 55 words a minute for 
10 minutes and 60 words a minute 
for 5 minutes. These figures will 
vary somewhat with the individual 
but in general each 5-minute jump in 
the length of the test cuts down the 
speed by 3 to 5 words a minute. 


One of the paradoxes of skill learn- 
ing occurs here: if you learn to type 
50 words a minute for 15 minutes, 


you can type 60 words a minute for 
5 minutes. Conversely, if you learn 
to type 60 words a minute for 5 min- 
utes, you can automatically type 50 
words a minute for 15 minutes. But, 
and there is a big but, it is easier to 
learn to type 60 words a minute for 
5 minutes than it is to learn to type 
50 words a minute for 15 minutes. 

In other words, you can buy A 
cheaper than you can buy B. Obvi- 
ously, it is more economical to buy A 
and receive B as a free gift than it 
is to buy the more expensive B and 
receive A as a free gift. 

The reasons for this paradoxical 
state of affairs are a long story and 
would be of interest only to a few 
research workers. The lesson is clear 
and pertinent to this matter of the 
order of presentation. If you want 
any given speed on 15-minute writ- 
ings, win a speed 10 words a minute 
higher on 5-minute writings. You will 
be able to do it more quickly than to 
attain your objective directly and 
therefore the change in the order of 
presentation will yield great benefits. 
If you have to prepare learners for 
15-minute tests, postpone the intro- 
duction of the actual 15-minute tests 
until perhaps a month before it is 
necessary to write the 15-minute tests. 
Keep pounding away at the short 
writings at higher and higher speeds. 
Then, in the last month before the 
15-minute writing is required, give 
the learners an opportunity to become 
accustomed to the longer test, which 
will be strange to them at first. 


12. A very helpful change in the 
usual order of presentation is the 
postponement of tabulation. A brief 
explanation of the tabulation device is 
necessary after about 40 periods to 
provide for paragraph indentions. 
Any real teaching of tabulation, how- 
ever, should be postponed until after 
about 100 periods of instruction— 
well into the second semester of high 
school work. In night school and 
other brief courses this is not pos- 
sible. Where time permits, however, 
the postponement of tabulation will 
be found to be very helpful. 

On the one hand, it gives the 
learner more time to achieve control 
of the other service mechanisms of 
the typewriter. On the other hand, 
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the postponement of tabulation 
greatly facilitates the teaching of 
tabulation itself. Most typing learners 
shudder at even the simple arithmetic 
required for even the simplest pre- 
sentation of the simplest tabulation 
problem. If, in addition to the arith- 
metic, they are still somewhat be- 
wildered by the operation of the un- 
familiar machine itself, their difficulty 
is greatly increased. The longer tabu- 
lation is postponed, within reason, the 
easier it will be to learn and the better 
will be the total typing skill at the 
end of the course. 

13. For the first 40 to 50 periods 
of instruction (two months or more 
of high school teaching) all practice 
material should be given to the be- 
ginner in line-for-line form. The 
learner is having trouble enough 
hitting the keys rapidly and accur- 
ately without being bothered by mak- 
ing the necessary decisions at the 
end of each line of typing. 

lor the first 40 to 50 periods the 
beginner should not be bothered with 
tabulating for the paragraphs. He 
should not be bothered with numerals 
and special characters. He should not 
be compelled to decide where to break 
lines. He should not be bothered with 
anything that can possibly be re- 
moved from his path. His job is to 
learn to hit more and more correct 
keys in less and less time—that is, to 
write more rapidly and more accur- 
ately each day. 

When that primary and most im- 
portant objective has been attained 
it will be time enough to let him 
struggle with these other matters, 
each of which is easily learned after 
the learner has mastered the key- 
board. 

After 40 to 50 lessons the learner 
may be given copy in printer’s type 
that he will have to break into type- 
written lines. At that point he should 
be trained to keep a reasonably good 
right-hand margin without the use of 
the hypen to break words. The sylla- 
bication of words is extremely diffi- 
cult for most typing learners. Much 
time will be wasted and many errors 
made if he is permitted or compelled 
to divide words at the end of the line. 

Many years ago, one of the writers 
discovered that in most kinds of work 
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it is possible to achieve just as good a 
margin in general without end-of-line 
hyphens as with them. The advantage 
to the average school learner is obvi- 
ous and tremendous. At first, their 
margins will be a trifle ragged. Be 
patient and you will be rewarded with 
excellent right-hand margins with 
never a hyphen—therefore, never a 
moment spent looking up syllabica- 
tion, and never an error charged for 
wrong word division. 

These changes in the teaching or- 
der by no means exhaust the possibili- 
ties but they are given in some detail 


so that the teacher may see how mucj 
advantage may be gained by change 
in the order of presentation. Many 
of them are small changes that may 
be made by the teacher, with a littl 
planning, in any current typing text. 
book. 


The third article in the series wil 
be about the teaching procedures that 
enable the teacher to use only con. 
nected matter for typing practice and 
that remove completely the tempt 
tion to “look at the keys.” 


WHAT 


(Continued from page 103) 


What is our job? We teach skills 
and knowledges, but is it not equally 
important that we exert our influence 
to the utmost in teaching—in indoc- 
trinating—our students with the 
principles of democracy, the concept 
of free enterprise, the right to make 
a profit, the desire to own and oper- 
ate a business, the right of man to 
have the opportunity to work and 
earn, the motive to achieve and pro- 
duce, the desire to be self-sufficient, 
the determination to give service in 
return for wage, and the responsi- 


1S OUR JOB? 


bility toward one’s fellow beings and 
government ? 

What is our job as business teach- 
ers? Are there not some fundamental 
principles and laws upon which we 
know democracy to be founded and 
in which we believe sincerely—not 
man-made laws but laws of nature— 
that in our teaching we will move 
heaven and earth to help our students 
to learn and to believe in order that 
American life, democratic life, may 
be preserved ? 
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«TION 


LET'S LOOK AT 


THE ONE-YEAR 


SHORTHAND PROGRAM 


Ruth |. Anderson and Martha D. Bright 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


of the authors. 


Studies of achievement of students taking one year of shorthand have not gen- 
erally supported the contention that one year of shorthand training is sufficient 
to enable those students to develop enough skill to obtain an office position. 


But what about Gregg Sherthand Simplified? Read the article for the findings 


HE value of one year of short- 

hand in the high school has long 
been a controversial issue among 
business educators. Many teachers 
have argued that in one year of 
training a student can be given suffi- 
cient training and develop enough 
skill to obtain an office position. How- 
ever, the studies of the achievement 
of students taking only one year of 
shorthand have not generally sup- 
ported this contention. 

In an investigation of the achieve- 
ment of students taking one year of 
shorthand in the high schools of 
Texas, conducted in 1949, it was 
found on a transcription test that less 
than eight per cent of the students 
were able to transcribe two mailable 
letters and less than twenty per cent 
were able to transcribe one mailable 
letter. From this study, the conclusion 
was drawn that one year of short- 
hand was insufficient to develop 
vocational skill and that more definite 
provision should be made for tran- 
scription training. 


Present Study 

The publication of Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified has caused consider- 
able speculation among teachers as 
to the possibility of reducing the 
amount of shorthand included in the 
high school curriculum. The authors 
of the revised edition apparently felt 
that in some schools it might be 
possible to accomplish in one and a 
half years the same objectives and 
standards as had been attained pre- 
viously in two years. A few business 
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teachers wondered if Gregg Simpli- 
fied might not be the answer to the 
problem of one year of shorthand in 
the small school. With the reduction 
in memory load and increased sim- 
plicity of the system, perhaps 
students could be trained for min- 
imum entrance jobs in one year. 

In an effort to determine whether 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified would 
enable teachers to train students to 
the point of vocational competency 
in one year, the study made in Texas 
in 1949 was repeated. In order to be 
able to compare the results of this 
year’s study with those of 1949, 
similar materials and procedures 
were followed throughout the in- 
vestigation. As in the first study, 
findings were based on an analysis 
of the transcripts of students from 
81 high schools in Texas. These 
schools were selected from towns of 
3,000 or more population, represent- 
ing all parts of the state. 

Likewise, the test copy was similar 
to that used in 1949, The tests con- 
sisted of dictation at the five different 
levels. Test I was dictated at 40 
words a minute; Test IJ, at 50 words 
a minute; Test III, at 60 words a 
minute; Test IV, at 70 words a 
minute; and Test V, at 80 words a 
minute. Each test included two letters 
with a total dictation period of three 
minutes. To make sure that the 
vocabulary of this year’s tests was 
comparable with that of the 1949 
tests, all words in the 1949 and 1951 
tests were checked with the Horn- 
Peterson’ list and Thorndike’s word 


list.2 The teacher was instructed to 
dictate the tests which most nearly 
fitted his students’ dictation rates. 

A teacher might dictate two or 
three or more of the tests in order 
to take care of the varying levels of 
shorthand writing speed in his class. 
However, each student was asked to 
transcribe only one test—the test dic- 
tated at a rate at which he believed 
he could produce a mailable copy. 
All transcripts were to be typed and 
arranged in any standard letter style. 
No carbons or envelopes were re- 
quired. The maximum time allowed 
for transcription was 30 minutes. 

before, mailability was the 
standard used in grading the tran- 
scripts. A letter was considered un- 
mailable which contained any one of 
the following errors: spelling errors, 
incorrect word division, uncorrected 
typographical errors, serious punctu- 
ation errors, errors in grammar, de- 
viation from the copy, untidy 
erasures, poor placement, and devi- 
ation from accepted ‘letter and 
punctuation styles. 


Test Results 


A total of 1,131 students from 81 
schools were included in this year’s 
study. These students had completed 
approximately eight months of short- 
hand. Table I compares the number 
of students taking the tests at the 
various dictation levels in 1949 and 
1951. Examination of this table 
shows that a considerably higher 
percentage of students this year 
transcribed the tests dictated at 40 
and 60 words a minute than in 1949. 
Also, a slightly higher percentage of 
students this year transcribed the 80 
word-a-minute dictation. There was 
a decrease of approximately 10 per 
cent in the number of students tran- 
scribing tests below 60 words a 
minute this year as compared with 
1949. (See next page for tables.) 

Table II gives the number and per 
cent of students transcribing mailable 
letters at each of the five dictation 
levels. Only 2.2 per cent of the 
students participating in this testing 


1Horn, Ernest and_ Peterson, Thelma, The 
Basic Vocabulary of Business Letters: Words 
Most Commonly Used in Writing Business Let- 
ters, New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1943. 

2 Thorndike, Edward L., The Teacher’s Word 
Book of 30,000 ords, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1944, 
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program this year were able to tran- 
scribe two mailable letters; 8.8 per 
cent were able to transcribe one mail- 
able letter; and 89 per cent were un- 
able to transcribe a single mailable 
letter. In the 1949 survey, 7.07 per 
cent of the students transcribed two 


at 40 words a minute; 87 per cent 
produced unmailable letters at 50 
words a minute; and 95 per cent 
produced unmailable letters at 60 
words a minute. 

Obviously, the majority of the 
students in the one year Gregg Sim- 


TABLE | 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS eee TESTS 
AT VARIOUS DICTATION LEVELS, 1949 AND 195 


Rate Number of Students Per Cent of Students 
Test Dictated 1949 1951 1949 195 
1 40 94 177 8.6 15.6 
2 50 342 170 31.4 15.0 
3 60 205 339 18.8 30.0 
4 70 239 195 21.1 ive 
5 80 208 250 19.1 22.1 
TABLE 
NUMBER AND = CENT OF STUDENTS TRANSCRIBING peenacis LETTERS 
T EACH DICTATION LEVEL, 1949 AND 195 
2 Mailable Letters 1 Mailable Letter No Mailable Letters 
umber Per Cent Number er Cent Number Per Cent 
Test 1949 1951 1949 1951 1949 1951 1949 1951 1949 1951 1949 1 
] 3 2 3.19 1.14 11 13 11.70 7.55 80 157 85.11 91,27 
2 30 5 8.77 2.97 67 16 19,59 10.53 245 147 71.64 87.50 
3 18 0 8.78 0 25 16 12.20 4.78 162 318 79.02 95.21 
4 15 4 6.28 2.23 55 13 23.01 7.26 169 162 70.71 90.50 
5 11 14 5.29 5.60 55 42 26.44 16.80 142 194 68.27 77.60 
Totals 77 25 213 +100 798 978 


mailable letters; 19.57 per cent, 1 
mailable letter; and 73.31 per cent 
were unable to transcribe any mail- 
able letters. In other words, there 
was a decrease of approximately 16 
per cent in the number of students 
who were able to transcribe mailable 
letters this year compared with the 
previous survey. 

Examination of Table II reveals 
that a larger per cent of the students 
transcribing the 80 word-a-minute 
dictation were able to produce mail- 
able letters than was true at any other 
dictation level. Over 22 per cent of 
the students transcribing the letters 
dictated at this rate produced mail- 
able copy. This indicates that the 
students who were able to write 
shorthand at the highest dictation 
level were also the most accurate in 
transcribing their notes. 

This is in agreement with the find- 
ings reported in the 1949 study. Less 
than 5 per cent of the students tran- 
scribing the dictation tests given at 
60 words a minute were able to pro- 
duce mailable letters. At no speed 
level were as many students able to 
produce mailable work as was re- 
ported in the 1949 study. It is de- 
cidedly disturbing to note that 91 
per cent of the students were unable 
to transcribe mailable letters dictated 
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plified shorthand classes included in 
this survey will be unable to obtain 
office positions (in normal times!) 
without additional training. It is im- 
portant that the reader remember the 
speed of the dictation should have 
had no bearing upon the quality of 
the transcripts; as students were in- 
structed to transcribe only the dicta- 
tion from which they could type 
mailable letters. 

Since there was a higher per- 
centage of unmailable letters in this 
year’s survey, it is of course to be 
expected that the mean unmailable 
errors a student would be higher this 
year than in 1949, This was true at 
all dictation test levels except at 40 
words a minute (16 mean errors a 
student on both surveys). Mean 
errors a student on the 50 word-a- 
minute test were 17; on the 60-word 
test, 19; on the 70-word test, 16; and 
on the 80-word test, 13. These figures 
again show that fewer errors were 
made by students transcribing the 
80-word test than was true at any 
other dictation level. 

A comparison of the transcription 
rates for the two years reveals very 
little difference in rates reported for 
1949 and 1951. The mean transcrip- 
tion rate on the 50 word-a-minute 
test (5 words a minute), the 60-word 
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test (7-words a minute), the 70-word 
test (8 words a minute), and the 
80-word test (9 words a minute) was 
the same in both investigations. How- 
ever, on the 40 word-a-minute test, 
the mean transcription time in 1949 
was 4.27 words a minute compared 
with 6.10 in 1951. With the excep. 
tion of Test IT, (dictated at 50 words 
a minute), there is a steady increase 
in the number of words a minute 
transcribed from Test I to Test V, 
In view of the fact that the dicta- 
tion tests were only three minutes in 
length, it would seem that the tran- 
scription rate is extremely low. The 
highest transcription rate reported— 
9.85 words a minute on the 80-word 
test—is scarcely in line with the mean 
transcription rate required for office 
work. However, in a one-year short- 
hand course, it should be recognized 
that there is little time for the de- 
velopment of transcription skill. 


Transcription Errors 


A total of 15,267 transcription 
errors was made in the 1,131 tran- 
scripts submitted by the shorthand 
students. Of these, 8,137 errors or 
53 per cent were classified as prob- 
ably due to shorthand weaknesses 
and 7,130 errors or 47 per cent, as 
due to factors other than shorthand. 

Errors due to shorthand weak- 
nesses included errors caused by the 
substitution of one word for another, 
addition of a word, omission of a 
word, omissions of groups of five or 
more words, incorrect reading of 
shorthand outlines, and incorrect 
reading of derivatives. As was the 
case in 1949, the majority of the 
errors resulting from shorthand 
difficulties (3,135 or 31 per cent of 
all transcription errors) were caused 
by substituting one word for another. 
Omission of words accounted for 12 
per cent of the total transcription 
errors; omission of groups of five 
or more words, 10 per cent; addi- 
tion of words, 4 per cent; incorrect 
reading of shorthand outlines, 1% 
per cent; and incorrect reading of 
derivatives, almost 5 per cent. 


The non-shorthand errors  con- 
sisted of typographical errors, Eng- 
lish errors, spelling errors, and errors 
in letter form and punctuation style. 
Six per cent or 945 of the transcrip- 
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tion crrors were due to misspelled 
words and misspelled homonyms. 
Typing errors included omission of 
letters, adjacent key confusion, con- 
fusion of vowels, shift key errors, 


ing, uncorrected errors, proofread- 
ing, untidy erasures, strikeovers, in- 
correct typing usage, typing one 
word as two, typing two words as 
one, incorrect word division, incor- 
rect letter style, omission of the date, 
inside address omitted, omission of 
the salutation, incorrect compliment- 
ary close arrangement, compliment- 
ary close omitted, omission of identi- 
fication initials, omission of enclosure 
notations, and poor placement. 

Typing errors totaled 3,318 or 
21.87 per cent of all transcription 
errors. Typing errors occurring most 
frequently were errors in the com- 
plimentary close arrangement, the 
omission of identification initials, un- 
tidy erasures, and uncorrected typing 
errors. These four groups accounted 
for over 10 per cent of all transcrip- 
tion errors. 

The fourth classification of tran- 
scription errors—errors in English 
—include capitalization errors, para- 
graphing errors, subject and verb 
disagreement, incomplete sentences, 
change of tense, incorrect use of the 
hyphen, omission of punctuation, bad 
terminal punctuation, omission of the 
comma, comma blunders, unneces- 
sary punctuation, and incorrect punc- 
tuation style. Pupils made a total of 
2,867 English errors which repre- 
sented 18.75 per cent of all transcrip- 
tion errors. The most common Eng- 
lish errors were capitalization errors, 
omission of commas, and paragraph- 
ing errors. These three groups of 
English errors represented almost 13 
per cent of the total transcription 
errors. 

Although typewriting was listed 
as a prerequisite to enrollment in 
shorthand by many of the teachers, 
the students’ transcripts often showed 
a lack of familiarity with common 
letter styles and the various parts of 
the business letter. Frequently the 
identification initials, enclosure nota- 
tions, date line, and complimentary 
Close were omitted entirely. In 500 
letters the company name and dic- 
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unclassified typing errors, poor strok-. 


tator’s signature and title wete in-° 


correctly arranged. Errors were fre- 
quently made in basic letter and 
punctuation styles. In other instances, 
letters were placed too high or too 
low on the page. These types of 
errors totaled 1,519 or 9.91 per cent 
of all errors appearing in the tran- 
scripts. Apparently the ability to 
typewrite is no indication that the 
student has mastered the typing 
knowledges which should be included 
in every typewriting course. 


Shorthand Errors 

An analysis and classification was 
also made of the shorthand errors 
appearing in the students’ shorthand 
notes. Many of the papers contained 
such a high number of shorthand 
errors that the errors could not be 
classified accurately. Therefore the 
transcripts were arranged by test 
groups in order of transcription 
errors from low to high. The first 20 
per cent of the papers in each test 
group were then selected for short- 
hand analysis. Since the papers were 
arranged in order of transcription 
errors from low to high, in most tests 
groups the shorthand analysis did not 
include any papers having more than 
five transcription errors. 

The shorthand errors were then 
classified under 25 different head- 
ings; namely: totally incorrect out- 
lines, omitted shorthand outlines, 
errors in word signs, incorrect phras- 
ing, failure to phrase, longhand 
forms, failure to use blend, omission 
of period, incorrect joined word be- 
ginnings, incorrect joined word end- 
ings, incorrect disjoined word begin- 
nings, incorrect disjoined word end- 
ings, added shorthand outlines, con- 
fusion of length of strokes, outline 
in wrong position, confusion of “o” 
and “oo” hook, confusion of curved 
strokes in opposite directions, con- 
fusion of large and small vowels, 
confusion of writing slightly enunci- 
ated “t’, addition of vowels, omission 
of vowels, vowel in wrong position, 
incorrect vowel, incorrect writing of 
derivatives, and incorrect past tense. 

A total of 1,602 errors or 2614 
per cent of all shorthand errors 
analyzed were due to writing totally 
incorrect outlines. Failure to phrase 


3 Zoubek, Charles E., “Business Letter Phrase 
Frequency Count,” ~Btsiness Education World, 


“March, “1948, pp. 426-428. 


short, common phrases* accounted 
for 1,082 errors or 18 per cent of the 
total. Brief forms and abbreviated 
words were written incorrectly 552 
times, accounting for 9% per cent of 
the incorrect shorthand outlines. 
Vowels were omitted from the short- 
hand outlines 367 times, which repre- 
sents 6 per cent of the shorthand 
errors in the shorthand notes. Vowels 
were placed in the wrong position 
283 times, which accounts for nearly 


5 per cent of all shorthand errors. 


The foregoing analysis of the 
shorthand papers from which the 
transcripts were typed was made only 
to determine the shorthand difficulties 
revealed by the students’ notes. It is 
interesting to observe that aside from 
totally incorrect shorthand outlines 
and incorrectly written brief forms 
and abbreviated words, the short- 
hand errors which were made were 
of little significance and should have 
had little bearing on the accuracy of 
the transcript. 

A student may fail to use a com- 
mon phrase in writing shorthand but 
this should in no way prevent him 
from transcribing what he has writ- 
ten accurately. Likewise, omitting a 
vowel or placing a vowel in the 
wrong position does not usually make 
a shorthand outline illegible. 

It was obvious that most of the 
shorthand errors were relatively in- 
significant since these students were 
able to transcribe mailable letters or 
fairly accurate transcripts (usually 
not over 5 transcription errors). Of 
course the’ shorthand errors might 
have been entirely different had the 
shorthand notes of all the students 
participating in the tests been an- 
alyzed. 


Conclusions 


A number of interesting conclu- 
sions may be drawn from this year’s 
study of the status of the one-year 
programs in Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified in the high schools of Texas. 

1) The investigators do not be- 
lieve that the lower percentage of 
mailability secured in the 1951 study 
as compared with the 1949 survey 
reflects in any way upon the effective- 
ness of Gregg Shorthand Simplified. 
Rather, after analyzing the students’ 
transcripts, it is their opinion that 
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the low mailability rate simply re- 
enforces the conclusions made by 
sright in 1949, that insufficient at- 
tention is being given to transcription 
training in the one-year shorthand 
program. 


2) Study of the transcripts re- 
ceived from the eighty-one different 
schools again supports the investiga- 
tors’ opinion that the simplicity or 
lack of simplicity of the shorthand 
system being taught actually may 
have had little bearing upon the low 
percentage of mailable letters as re- 
ported in this survey. The quality of 
students’ transcripts may have been 
materially influenced by the quality 
of instruction in the shorthand class- 
room. In other words, in most cases 
the majority of the transcripts from 
an individual school were either fair- 
ly good or else rather poor. There 
were only a few instances in which 
there was a wide range in the quality 
of the transcripts within a school 
system. 


3) The dictation rate had little ef- 
fect upon the students’ ability to pro- 
duce mailable letters, since the high- 
est percentage of mailable letters 
were transcribed from dictation at 
80 words a minute. 


4) Many of the errors in the 20 
per cent of the shorthand notes which 
were analyzed were of little signifi- 
cance and would not have made it 
impossible for the students to tran- 
scribe what they had written. Errors 
in wordsigns and totally incorrect 
outlines (36 per cent of the total 
shorthand errors) of course would be 
expected to cause errors in transcrip- 
tion. 


5) Probably additional drill needs 
to be given on short, common phrases, 
brief forms, and abbreviated words 
as these errors accounted for over 27 
per cent of all errors in the short- 
hand notes. 


6) Since 53 per cent of the total 
transcription errors were probably 
the result of inaccurate shorthand 
outlines, many of the students prob- 
ably had not mastered shorthand suf- 
ficiently well to take dictation for 
transcription purposes. This may in- 
dicate a need for increased dictation 
and speed building practice in the 
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second semester of shorthand. Such 
dictation and speed building emphasis 
should help students better master 
the simple phrases and brief forms 
which were frequently missed. 

7) Typing teachers might well 
give increased attention to the prob- 
lem of teaching students letter style 
and arrangement. Since 10 per cent 
of all transcription errors were due 
to incorrect letter style, poor proof- 
reading, and untidy erasures, it is 
evident that more attention must be 
given to these problems in the typ- 
ing class. Possibly more emphasis on 
problem style letters would help stu- 
dents to learn more thoroughly the 
proper arrangement of the various 
parts of the letter. 

8) The investigators do. not be- 
lieve the transcription program in 
the one-year shorthand program is 
nearly adequate, but neither do they 
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SWAN 
By Dorothy Gengler, John Carroll High School, Birmingham, Alabama 
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This is a simple, yet effective, cross-stitch type of design. Although many people asso- 
proves that other letters can be just as effective. 


ciate samplers with x's, this “artype” 


The small m, used in drawing this picture, is especially suited when it is desired to show 
extreme variation between dark and light. By judicious use of strokes and spaces the typist 
was also able to give this picture some perspective. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. 
tater issues of this magazine. 


‘ 


Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 
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believe -it is quite as inadequate ay 
Table II would indicate. In many 
instances transcripts submitted from 
individual schools contained very few 
errors—yet were unmailable. It is 
possible that with another month of 
instruction some of these students 
would have been able to transcribe 
mailable letters. 

9) Unless teachers give more at- 
tention to dictation and transcription 
practice in the one-year shorthand 
course, such a course in the high 
school curriculum can scarcely be 
justified. The simplification of a 
shorthand system may enable a stu- 
dent to learn shorthand more easily 
than in the past, but it cannot rectify 
poor teaching practices. Either tran- 
scription training must be provided 
in the one-year course or the course 
should in most cases be eliminated 
from the high school program. 
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|" is the duty of the teacher to make 
learning as simple as is consistent 
with good learning. All too often the 
subject of bookkeeping is approached 
as one in which the more the student 
can “dig out for himself” the better 
he will learn it. This idea is perhaps 
in part the result of the fact that up 
to about one hundred twenty-five 
years ago the subject matter was not 
taught in schools but was learned by 
the apprentice method, by one’s ob- 


TEACHING THE POSTING PROCESS 


Earl Clevenger 
Norman, Oklahoma 


is none; but certainly when applied 
to any particular subject some 
methods of learning are more effec- 
tive than others. There may not be 
any one best method of learning a 
particular subject—e. g., accounting ; 
but undoubtedly most of us by a little 
careful study of the principles of 
learning and diligent effort to apply 
them to a particular subject can im- 
prove our methods of teaching. It is 
said that the “test of the pudding is 


process. 


learning to bookkeeping. 


"The test of the method of teaching is the effectiveness of the learning" on the 
part of the students. "When we give more attention to the ease and speed with 
which learners master the subject we shall thereby improve our teaching." 


These statements give the gist of Mr. Clevenger's thesis on teaching the posting 


Teaching for understanding is the first step toward better learning. Thorough 
explanation of the skill involved is another step forward. Direct application of 
the new learning and the skill is the third step suggested by the author for the 
posting process in bookkeeping. It can be seen that he is applying the laws of 


taining employment under a_book- 
keeper, studying how he did the 
work, and observing such explana- 
tions as the bookkeeper chose to give 
the learner. Then there came the era 
of the private business college. 

In only comparatively recent years 
has there been any movement to ap- 
ply the laws of learning to the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Even now many teachers both on the 
college and on the high school level 
do not understand fully how learning 
takes place. What they know about 
teaching the subject all too often has 
| been obtained by the “hit or miss” 
method—i.e. by accident, rather than 
by conscientious effort and study of 
ways and means of improving their 
teaching ability. This article is based 
on an application of laws of learning 
to the presentation of the posting 
process, preparation of the ledger, to 
a beginning class. These principles 
are applicable on whatever level the 
subject may be presented, whether in 
junior high school or in graduate 
college. Psychologists may not all 
agree on any one best method of 
learning all subjects—perhaps there 
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in the eating,” so the test of the 
method of teaching is in the effective- 
ness of the learning done by the stu- 
dents. When we give more attention 
to the ease and speed with which 
learners master the subject (with 
which learning takes place) we shall 
thereby improve our teaching. 


Post as Business Posts 


The process of posting, of making 
entries from the journals into the 
ledger, is often at first confusing to 
the learner. Thus, any procedure 
which will simplify the presentation 
of this procedure is worthy of con- 
sideration. Some textbooks use a 
single two-column (general) journal 
as a means of teaching principles of 
debit and credit. While this plan may 
be comparatively satisfactory, the 
process ‘is really a mental one and 
should be taught as such. All too 
often the learner is expected to con- 
tinue too long using this one-journal 
procedure. 

There is probably no business of 
any size that uses a single two-column 
journal for all transactions in any 
well-organized accounting depart- 


ment. For that reason the sooner the 
class discontinues the use of a single 
two-column journal for all transac- 
tions the sooner the learner is able to 
master the subject in a_ practical 
usable manner. If one uses this one- 
journal plan for teaching the prin- 
ciples of debit and credit, then such 
practice should be discontinued be- 
fore there is introduced a posting 
process that can correctly be taught 
by means of special journals. Intro- 
duce as early as feasible a practical 
business-like plan. This means that 
one should teach the use of special 
journals as early as possible. After 
one has learned to prepare a special 
journal, he is then ready to learn 
how to post from that journal to the 
ledger. 

In the following discussion it is 
assumed that as part of a preceding 
assignment (or assignments) the 
learner has already been taught how 
to make entries in a special journal 
for recording sales on account. If 
not, a few simple rules may be in- 
troduced at this point: (1) All sales 
of merchandise on account are re- 
corded in a single special journal ; 
(2) Each such special journal is 
used only for the one type of trans- 
actions. 

Stated in other words, every trans- 
action that involves a debit to ac- 
counts receivable and a credit to sales 
is recorded as a one-line entry in the 
sales journal. Experiments indicate 
that ordinarily seven to ten trans- 
actions of a particular type are ade- 
quate for the learner to master the 
skill involved in their use, and often 
more are but wasted motion; merely 
“busy work” at any one assignment 
or time. 

Certain variations may need to be 
made in planning the procedure de- 
pending upon what topics have been 
presented in previous assignments. 
Thus the procedure will need to be 
adapted to fit the arrangement of the 
text being taught. For example, one 
text teaches the principle of con- 
trolling accounts and multiple column 
special journals before introducing 
the use of accounts with individual 
customers, the accounts receivable 
ledger. If such procedure is used 
then the presentation will need to be 
organized accordingly. A simple 
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journal should be used and cus- 
tomers’ accounts should be assumed 
to be in the general ledger. Likewise 
for purposes of simplicity only 
“round” amounts, with cents omitted, 
are preferred. 

In teaching the posting procedure, 
the teacher first should show the 
class a model solution of both journal 
and ledger properly posted and 
analyze it by “tracing the postings” 
from the particular journal to the 
accounts in the ledger. (If the text- 
book does not provide an adequate 
model solution that can be used, it 
may be necessary to utilize a dupli- 
cating machine or screen to provide 
one.) By using a “skip about” pro- 
cedure the teacher may call upon 
every member of a class without 
having as many entries as there are 
members of the class, because after 
utilizing a few entries it is quite 
possible to come back to or repeat an 
earlier entry for another member of 
the class to trace. It is sometimes de- 
sirable to call upon the better mem- 
bers of the class first and to work 
down to those whose learning pro- 
cedures are slower. It is important, 
however, that the teacher avoid get- 
ting into a particular pattern of call- 
ing on students. 


First Step 


In presenting the procedure to the 
class, the teacher should analyze 
transactions by tracing from a previ- 
ously prepared model consisting of 
both journal and ledger until the class 
clearly realizes what is being done. 
This may mean the utilization of as 
much as a dozen or more trans- 
actions. If the presentation is by 
means of a board or screen illustra- 
tions, have it arranged so that a line 
connects the entry on the journal and 
on the ledger for each of several 
transactions. This helps the eye of 
the learner follow from the one to the 
other. The line connects the name 
written in the sales journal to the 
account title to which the debit is 
posted. Another line connects the 
amount of the sale as recorded in 
the sales journal with the amount 
debited on the customer's account. 
This relationship between journal 
and ledger should be stressed, mak- 
ing certain every member of the class 
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clearly understands the point. 

Explain to the class that all trans- 
actions in the sales journal are posted 
to the debit side of the accounts with 
customers. It is important that this 
principle be observed to avoid con- 
fusion when the learner is ready to 
do his own posting from the journal 
to the accounts in the ledger. Then 
his attention is called to the fact that 
the total of the sales journal is posted 
as a credit to the sales account, there- 
by maintaining equality of debit and 
credit; the one credit being equal in 
amount to the sum of the debits 
posted. 


Second Step 


When the students are able intelli- 
gently to follow the teacher’s analysis 
of the posting procedure, which 
should require the analysis of only 
a few transactions, the learners 
should then be called upon to trace 
the posting procedure for a few 
transactions. It may be desirable to 
use a second illustration. If such is 
not available from the textbook, then 
the teacher may wish to prepare such 
an illustration either with a dupli- 
cator or for use on a screen. In this 
way the teacher can be certain that 
the learners’ early pattern of the 
posting procedure is based on correct 
illustrations. If the learner attempts 
a posting procedure from a journal 
that is not correctly prepared, before 
this mental pattern is correctly and 
vividly stamped in his mind, incor- 
rect and thus wasteful learning pro- 
cedures may result. The sooner he 
gets an accurate pattern in his mind 
the sooner he is able to proceed with 
another step in the accounting cycle. 


Third Step 


After the students correctly an- 
alyze a few postings based on models 
previously prepared for them, then 
they are ready to attempt their own 
posting. Observe that the model 
analysis has been limited to postings 
of a single type-—in this example the 
sales journal. Let the learner prepare 
a few postings from a journal previ- 
ously correctly prepared to a set of 
accounts. Either the learner may use 
a problem from the text consisting 
of a correctly prepared journal or 
the teacher may permit him to use a 


journal, he previously prepared | with 
any necessary corrections already 
made). Thereby he is able to con. 
centrate on a single new element in 
the learning procedure. He knows his 
journal is correct, he concentrates on 
getting the entry posted correctly into 
the account. 

Only after the learners have cor- 
rectly prepared their own postings 
from one journal, are they ready for 
the introduction of the posting from 
another journal. By isolating and 
simplifying to a small unit the new 
element to be mastered, the pupil con- 
centrates more closely on it and 
learns more quickly. Present the 
material in a natural business-like 
setting and not in an artificial man- 
ner. The learner who first posts sales 
transactions from a two-column gen- 
eral journal, posting both a debit and 
a credit for each transaction, only 
later to learn that such activity was 
wasted time, becomes a less enthusi- 
astic learner. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to indicate that any particular special 
journal should be presented first; 
rather that only one should be pre- 
sented at a time. As fast as the class 
masters the use of one, introduce 
another until the series to be intro- 
duced is complete. 


Summary 

Briefly reviewing what we _ have 
done : 

1. Present a correctly prepared 
sales journal and ledger to the class 
and trace transactions from _ the 
journal to the ledger, thereby calling 
attention to how the posting pro- 
cedure has been done. 

2. Have the student trace trans- 
actions from a prepared journal to a 
prepared ledger. Thus we are sure 
that his understanding is correct. 

3. Have the students prepare a 
ledger based on entries from a cor- 
rectly prepared single journal. 

4. When postings from _ this 
journal are understood the class is 
ready to proceed in a similar manner 
with another journal. Having mas- 
tered the procedure for one of the 
special journals, the class should be 
able quickly to use the same steps on 
other journals. 
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jobs other than “secretarial”, “book- 
keeping”, and “clerical” could be re- 
ported under that heading. 

10. Nine (plus) opine that their 
training did not prepare them for 
their jobs, but 16+ are not employed 
in jobs that are in line with their 
training. Which nine? Which six- 
teen 

That is enough to point up the total 
inadequacy and inaccuracy of any 
such tabulation as was passed out at 
that important educational confer- 
ence. Per cents don’t mean much un- 
less the numbers on which they are 
based are substantial and the factual 
data represented are clearly stated. 

[ recall that members of a doctor- 
ate committee once averaged 15 years 
of experience in school and college 
teaching, but one member of the com- 
mittee had had 90 per cent of it. Sta- 
tistics surely can be not only unen- 
lightening but absolutely misleading. 

Perhaps the implications of the 
statistics under consideration are 
sound. I don’t know. No one can be 
sure on the basis of data submitted 
because they are wholly inadequate, 
and as presented unintelligible. But 
they were accepted without question. 
No one challenged them. No one 
raised a question as to their validity. 
They were professionally sponsored. 

Many times before this column has 
pointed out the futility of much re- 
search in our field and urged that 
teachers and supervisors and college 
professors become more critical in 
their appraisal of it. Once again it 
is appropriate to condemn the mas- 
ter’s thesis requirement for much of 
the defective research whose reports 
get published in one form or another. 

[ challenge any business teacher to 
draw a single valid conclusion from 
the statistical data on which this com- 
ment is based. I also raise a question 
as to why such data should be dis- 
tributed. Or, as to why there was no 
challenge of them. Or, as to how 
those data could have in any way 
clarified the address that was made. 
Or, how that address could have been 
enlightening if it had no other fac- 
tual basis. 

But, the author or sponsor may 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 105) 


great day for business education if 
and when no professional piece is 
accepted for publication without first 
passing the scrutiny of competent 
editors who are watchful to see that 
no superficial writing gets by for 
space-filling purposes in periodicals 
or yearbooks. This time will not come 
until readers in substantial numbers 
begin to object to reading matter that 
insults their professional intelligence. 


say, ‘“Those data are opinions, clearly 
labelled as such. Take them for what 
they are worth.” Just so. I have taken 
them for what they are worth—ab- 
solutely nothing as they stand. 

Are you a critical reader? Or do 
you accept anything you see in print? 
Or especially anything that agrees 
with your own thinking? It will be a 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally, space down 11 
single spaces from the top, set side margins for a 73-space line and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3sp" means strike space 
bar three times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—5ésp, 1% 

2—55sp, 3% 

3—54sp, 3% 

4—53sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 

5—24sp, 1%. 4sp, 4%, 19sp, 7% 

6—23sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 19sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

7-—23sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 18sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 
Isp, 1% 

e—22sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 6%, 14sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2% 

9—20sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, 3sp, 7%, S5sp, 1%, Isp, 7%, 
Isp, 1% 

10—21sp, 2%, Isp, 5%, 4sp, 2%, 10sp, 1%, 4sp, 4%, Isp, 6% 

11—20sp, 5%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 10sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 
2sp, 5%, Isp, 1% 

12—19sp, 1%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 10sp, 1%, 2sp, 7%, 
2sp, 1% 

13—18sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 10sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 
Isp, 2%, Isp, 3% 

14--18sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 12%, 2sp, 8% 

15—14sp, 10%, 4sp, 6%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2% 

16—13sp, 11%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 9sp, 2%, Ssp, 1%, 
8sp, 2% 

17—10sp. 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 
Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 2% 

18—IIsp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 
Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 
3sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

19—9sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 
Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 8sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 
Isp, 1% 

20—10sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 8sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 
2sp, 1%, 2sp, 21% 

21—9sp, 5%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 4%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 
Isp, 1%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

22—8sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 5%, 3sp, 50% 

23—27% 

24—Leave this line blank. 

25—1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 
2sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 
2sp, 4% 

26—2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 
4sp,, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 
3sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

27—1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 2sp. 4%, Isp, 4%, 3sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 4sp, 4%, 
Isp, 4%, Isp, 1% Isp, 4%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 4%, 
Isp, 4% 

28—1%, 3sn, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Ssp, 1%, 
4sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 
3sn, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp. 1% 

29—1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Z2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Ssp, 4%, 
Isp, 1%, 2sp. 1%. Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 4%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 
3sp, 1%, Iso, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 4% 

The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


MORE ABOUT THE 


INCOME STATEMENT 


THE SURPLUS STATEMENT 


The traditional income statement 
form consists of several steps: from 
the net sales, also called “gross in- 
come,” there is deducted the cost of 
the goods or services sold to produce 
a subtotal called by some the “gross 
profit.” From this are deducted the 
selling, general and administrative 
expenses, yielding a_ subtotal to 
which is added other income, with the 
result of a subtotal from which are 
subtracted the income deductions, 
and so forth. The subtota: at each 
step is commonly given a title. 

Not only are the subtotal titles 
“gross income” and “gross profit” 
unsatisfactory (as previously ex- 
plained) but also designations such 
as “net profit on sales” and those 
including the word “operating” such 
as “gross operating profit” and “net 
operating profit,” since there exists 
little agreement as to what the word 
“operating” shall comprise. The 
subtotals usually have no clearly de- 
fined significance and are subject to 
such great differences in interpreta- 
tion that they tend to confuse rather 
than enlighten the reader. 


A New Form 


In order to overcome this defect 
of the traditional, or ‘“multiple-step” 
form of income statement, a consid- 
erable number of enterprises have 
adopted the “single-step” form. This 
consists of, first, a display of all 
kinds of revenue whether from the 
regular operation of the business or 
from extraneous sources. Then fol- 
lows a second part showing all forms 
of deductions from revenue: the cost 
of the goods or services sold, ex- 
penses (including income taxes), and 
special deductions. In a single step 
the total of the deductions is sub- 
tracted from the revenue, the differ- 
ence being the net income. The 
“single-step” arrangement, by elimi- 
nating the possibly misleading sub- 
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totals, allows the reader to make his 
own combinations of figures from 
which to draw his conclusions. 

The form of the “single-step” in- 
come statement is illustrated at the 
bottom of this page. 


The Retained Earnings Statement 


It has become regular procedure 
to have corporate financial statements 
include a retained earnings or sur- 
plus statement. The trend toward 
the expansion of the scope of the 
income statement has had the effect 
of a contraction of the scope of the 
surplus statement. The more limited 
scope of the Surplus account and 
the statement corresponding thereto 
has been called in accounting litera- 
ture the “clean surplus.” 

Under the “clean surplus” pro- 
cedure the Surplus account contains 
few items other than the credits for 
net income (or debits for net losses) 
and debits for the dividends declared. 
What other items are carried to the 
Surplus account are those “special 
items” which in the opinion of the 
accountant are not to be included in 
the determination of net income. 
Since there are differences in opinion 


in this matter the number of such 
items included in Surplus will vary 
from corporation to corporation. | 
should be mentioned, however, that 
a scrutiny of contemporary state. 
ments will show a definite trend 
toward having very few items in the 
surplus statement. 

The Surplus account has become 
primarily an account to which is car- 
ried the net income (or loss) and 
from which are deducted the divi- 
dends. Its balance is thus the meas- 


ure of earnings retained in the busi- 
ness. Accordingly, many enterprises 
now call the account Retained Earn- 
ings, which is precisely what it is. 


Combined Statement of Income 
and Surplus 


The question concerning the treat- 
ment of the “special items,” that is, 
whether they shall be shown in the 
income statement after the determi- 
nation of the net income or in the 
surplus statement, has been avoided 
by some corporations through the 
use of a combined statement of in- 
come and surplus. This statement 
contains the data of the income state- 
ment; and, in addition, after the de- 
termination of the net income, it con- 
tinues by adding to this the retained 
earnings (surplus) at the beginning 
of the period, adds or subtracts the 
“special items,” then proceeds to de- 
duct the dividends declared, and ends 
with the surplus at the end of the 
period as shown in the balance sheet. 


“SINGLE-STEP" INCOME STATEMENT 


Income 


Sales after deducting $750,492 discounts, returns, and allowances 


Interest on securities, notes and accounts 
Royalties 


Refunds of prior years’ federal taxes and interest thereon 


Miscellaneous 


Deductions 


Cost of goods sold (including $1,389,528 depreciation) 
Selling, general and administrative expenses (including $875,250 depreciation) 


Interest on first mortgage bonds 
Other interest 

Amortization of bond discount 
Provision for federal income tax 


Net income for the year 
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37,450 
92,760 
75,685 
17,295 
25,427 


68,617 


19,654 
39,628 
}5,000 
5,276 
‘5,280 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 


But a year ago employment in the 
District of Columbia was declining. 
This fall, however, statistics from 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Labor Department show employment 
of government and private workers 
to be nearly 620,000 which was 8% 
per cent over August of 1950. The 
Byrd economy committee this month 
reported that the number of civilians 
on the federal payroll had dropped in 
September for the first time in 
fifteen months. The report stated 
that a decline of 11,875 workers had 
left the government’s civilian per- 
sonnel total to be but 2,495,519. This 
curtailment is attributed by the re- 
port to be the result of certain econ- 
omy amendments which were tacked 
onto the various appropriation bills. 
At peak employment during World 
War II, February, 1943, 595,900 
persons were employed by govern- 
ment and private employers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the ratio of pri- 
vate workers to government workers 
was .93. During August of 1951 
the total employment in the city was 
619,300 of which 290,900 were in 
government and the ratio of private 
workers to government was 1.13. 
Another noticeable trend is the in- 
creased demand by employers for 
women in household and industrial 
jobs, which is an increase of 325 
over the same date last year. This 
seems to indicate that employers are 
heeding the advice of the Labor De- 
partment to fill job vacancies with 
women where possible. 


+ + + 


In the expanding defense program, 
more and more manufacturers and 
suppliers are being called upon to 


for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment. Some will deal directly with 
government agencies, others will sup- 
ply parts or materials or perform 
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meet the federal government’s needs | 


sOME EFFECTS OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
UPON WASHINGTON BUSINESS 


operations as secondary contractors. 
Companies performing such con- 
tracts amounting in excess of $10,000 
let by the government for materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment, will 
in most cases be affected by the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contract Act. 
The small manufacturer who wants 
to obtain government business is en- 
couraged by the action taken by Sec- 
retary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, 
who moderated the Act to permit 
the awarding of contracts directly to 
production pools by groups of small 
manufacturers who wish to utilize 
their collective facilities for defense 
production. The Act sets up specific 
requirements as to minimum wage, 
over-time compensation, child-labor 
restrictions, safety and health stand- 
ards, and record-keeping and posting 
requirements. The Wage and Hour 
Division in Washington offers direct 
assistance on individual problems. 
Information may be obtained not 
only from the Washington office in 
the Department of Labor but from 
regional offices in Boston, New 
York, Birmingham, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 


The Conference Board’s most re- 
cent release in Road Maps of Indus- 
try shows the trend of population 
from the central city to the suburban 
areas in thirty-three large cities in 
the United States. Washington, D. 
C., stands third in suburban popula- 
tion increase, Los Angeles and San 
Diego being first and second respec- 
tively. The population of the inner 
city of Washington, D. C., has 
nearly doubled since 1920 but that of 
the outer suburbs has increased by 


four fold. 

Following the trend of the expand- 
ing suburbs is the wide spread busi- 
ness development completely sur- 
rounding the metropolitan areas and 
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the rapid development of school and 
residential facilities in both the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland fringe. Two 
large metropolitan department stores, 
Woodward and Lothrop, and _ the 
Hecht Company have opened finely 
designed and efficiently organized 
branch stores in the suburbs. One 
year ago Woodward and Lothrop’s 
Chevy Chase Branch was opened in 
a beautiful two-story “Modern Geor- 
gian” building. This month the great 
fifteen million dollar ‘Parkington” 
of Hecht Company in Arlington 
County, Virginia, was opened. This 
is a towering green brick structure 
with one facade entirely of glass. It 
is located on an eighteen acre site. 
Next year another branch will be 
begun by Woodward and Lothrop in 
Alexandria, Virginia, across the 
Potomac from Washington. All of 
these stores have established a strong 
policy of community service. They 
offer many free aids to customers 
and have included in the structure, 
each, a commodious auditorium for 
use of civic clubs and school groups 
without charge. The “Parkington” 
area employs one thousand local 
persons, offering opportunity for 
student training and employment in 
the home community. Each store is 
an excellent source of cooperative 
training in retail merchandising for 
the suburban high school. 
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Announcement 


TYPING SIMPLIFIED 


SIMPLIFIED 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


The many new and ingenious teaching devices in this greatly simplified 
method of learning to type are described fully in the free book, METHODS 


OF TEACHING TYPING SIMPLIFIED. Ask for the free METHODS 


One Year Course 


(High School, 160 lessons) 
Ready Now 


Two Year Course 


(High School, 320 lessons) 
Ready Now 


College Course 


(200 lessons) 
Ready January 


Brief Course 


(100 lessons) 
Ready January 


Address 


City 


book and for your free examination copy of TYPING SIMPLIFIED, 
specifying the edition in which you are interested. 


Send your request to the nearest office of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Business Education Division 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me my FREE copy of METHODS OF TEACHING TYPING SIMPLIFIED. 
In addition, I would like to receive a free examination copy of TYPING SIMPLIFIED: 
(J One year Course (H.S.) 1] Two Year Course (H.S.) () College Course (J Brief Course 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


.... School or College ... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Rowse 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING emphasizes store 
selling but it also provides a comprehensive 
coverage of important skills and knowledges. 
Some of the topics that are covered include 
"What Retailing Offers You," "A Well- 
Dressed Store Invites Inspection," "Goods 
Well Bought are Half Sold," "Preparing the 
Goods for Selling," "Team Play in Personal 
Selling," and "Getting Started in Retailing." 
The book emphasizes the how and why of re- 
tailing. 


oo SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINMATI 2- MEW ROCHELLE, M.¥.-CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO OALLAS 


Teaching is easier— 
Learning is faster— 


WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 


The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 
been designed to meet the requirements of 
the fast-growing method of 
audio-visual training. Its wide 
adoption by universities, busi- 
ness colleges and high schools 
is impressive evidence of the 
way it facilitates teaching. 
Here is an excerpt from one 
of the many letters received 
from typing teachers: ‘My 
teaching is certainly easier 
and | am sure that the stud- 
ents are receiving greater 
benefits." 


The Karlo stand is solidly built; 
easily adjustable from 35" to 
48"; free-rolling caster wheels. 
Wood tops in oak, mahogany 
or walnut. Also models with 
one or two side shelves. Send 
for complete details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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FILAA GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Six sew filmstrips are now available 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
4ist Street, New York 17, New York, 
or any YAF dealer. The set of six costs 
$26.50. 

These filmstrips are suitable for use in 
high schools, business schools, colleges and 
universities. Dr. Helen Reynolds, Professor 
of Education, the School of Education, 
New York University, was adviser to the 
production of the series; which was 
planned to attack the “trouble-spots” in 
the teaching of business education. 

The titles and content are: 

Effective Production of Business Letters 
(37 frames). Explains how the secretary 
(typist) can produce more effective busi- 
ness letters. Acceptable styles, tips for effi- 
cient work are illustrated, and some of 
the more common faults found in business 
correspondence are treated. 

Files and Filing (40 frames). Good fil- 
ing procedures and proper equipment are 
shown in this filmstrip. The essentials of a 
basic filing system, the different types of 
filing systems, methods of filing most effi- 
ciently and tips in filing procedure are 
given. 

Getting a Job and Keeping It (43 
frames). The secretarial worker is in- 
structed in the proper method of finding 
a job. The filmstrip discusses some of the 
things that plan an important part in 
keeping the job once it is obtained. Duties 
and practices considered desirable by any 
office and employer are emphasized. 

The Proper Handling of Checks (45 
frames). By tracing the complete history 
of a check through a typical business 
transaction from the time it is made out 
until it reaches the maker’s bank, the func- 
tion of a check is explained. How to make 
out a check properly and how it is handled 
in the bookkeeping procedures of both 
parties are shown. 

The Secretary as a Receptionist (40 
frames). The secretary-to-be is shown how 
to meet and handle visitors, how to sched- 
ule appointments, and how to act in other 
similar capacities for her employer. 

The Trade Acceptance (37 frames). 
The typical transaction is used as the 
vehicle by which the nature and function 
of the trade acceptance in business are 
shown. As many of the operations are 
basically the same as those for a promis- 
sory note, it is suggested that the filmstrip 
can be used in connection with notes. 


BUSINESS ETIQUETTE, a new filmstrip 
series correlated with Marie Carney's 
book Etiquette in Business, individual 
titles $5, complete set $27. (The com- 
plete set will contain eleven filmstrips 
—the six which are described below 
are available immediately.) Write to 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Department, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Why Etiquette in Business? (32 frames). 
Etiquette is shown to be important in busi- 
ness as in social life. The personal returns 
of etiquette are emphasized: (1) helps to 
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secure a job (2) permits advancement on 
the job (3) makes work more pleasant. 
This is the motivation of the entire series. 

Finding the Right Job for You (36 
frames). Here the student is shown an 
analysis of the problems involved in select- 
ing the proper job; suggestions are made 
which will assist in locating a job opening. 
The student is advised to consider such 
factors as interests, best subjects in school; 
he is also urged to consult with the school 
guidance director or teacher or older 
friend. It shows how to phone for an ap- 
pointment, how to prepare a resume, and 
leads up to the interview. 

Selling Yourself to an Employer (42 
frames). How to prepare for an interview, 
the proper approach, testing etiquette are 
presented. The filmstrip then demonstrates 
the principles of etiquette involved in the 
interview and the follow-up. 

Your New Job (43 frames). In this film 
strip, the recent high school graduate is 
taken through the initial phases of her new 
job. The supervisor explains the daily 
routine, the particular job to be performed, 
the equipment needed, and the rules and 
general practices of the company for which 
she will work. Such supervisory problems 
as proper telephone technique, smoking, 
punctuality, and handling of confidential 
information are discussed. 

The New Employee and Fellow Work- 
ers (30 frames). The importance of get- 
ting along with co-workers is explained. 
How to achieve such cooperation is dis- 
cussed. Proper etiquette in such situations 
as making introductions, eating lunch, and 
enjoying recreation is shown, with em- 
phasis on .the point that proper etiquette 
will carry the person through these situ- 
ations. 

You Want to Look Right (33 frames). 
Becomingness, suitability to the occasion, 
good care, and constant repair are the 
high-lights of the filmstrip as far as 
clothing is concerned. It also offers good 
tips on grooming, makeup (emphasizing 
naturalness and conservatism) and good 
health. 


The actors and actresses in this series 
are young people the same age as_ the 
typical student. The photography is in 
actual business offices following the day- 
to-day routines of business life. 


MAKING YOUR CHALK TALK, filmstrip. 
Distributed by the Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials Consultation Bureau, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan. $3.50, including instruc- 
tor's guide. 


The basic visual aid of the classroom, 
the blackboard, is the subject of this film- 
strip. Illustrated are the basic and _ sec- 
ondary uses of the blackboard and the 
principles of usage. 

Suggestions for effective planning of 
chalkboard work are also included in the 
demonstration. 


ARE YOU READY FOR SERVICE?, 16mm. 
sound motion film. Available from 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


This is a new series of films designed 
to help guide young people facing the dif- 
ficult civilian-to-military adjustment. The 
first releases of this new series of pre- 
military orientation films are titled: What 
It’s All About, Your Plans, and Service 
and Citizenship. 

The series consists of four groups of 
subjects totalling fourteen films in all. A 
descriptive booklet on the entire series 1s 
available without cost from Coronet Films. 

A short description of the first three 
reels to be released follows: 


What It’s All About, black and white $50. 

The reasons for our military prepara- 
tions and for the draft lie in the world 
situation and methods our representatives 
must use to cope with this situation. Pri- 
marily, this film answers the questions: 
“What are we getting ready for?” “Are 
we in danger of attack?” and “Why will 
I have to go into the service?” At the 
same time it makes clear that military 
service does not necessarily mean war. 
The film is designed to orient the audience 
with the general facts of “What It’s All 
About.” 


Your Plans, black and white $50. 

In this film students see how military 
service can be successfully incorporated 
into their preparation for the future, and 
that it does not need to completely change 
their life plans. On the contrary, young 
people learn that a period of military 
service can be both educational and profit- 
able. Opportunities include schooling, act- 
ual vocational experience, counselling, and 
practical and theoretical training. The stu- 
dents are urged to seek advice from their 
parents, teachers and counsellors, and to 
re-evaluate previous plans so that military 
service can implement their long-range ob- 
jectives. This film is designed to show that 
military service is not the end of one’s 
plans for a career but an opportunity to 
supplement these plans. 


Service and Citizenship, black and white 
$50. 

“What is expected of a citizen?” “How 
can he fulfill his duty of citizenship?” 
“What part does military service play in 
this duty?” These are some of the ques- 
tions this film is designed to answer. 
Students see that some of the duties a 
citizen is expected to fulfill are paying 
taxes, serving on juries, joining commun- 
ity organizations, voting at election time, 
and working together toward the common 
goal of freedom and peace. Protecting this 
goal sometimes involves another duty— 
military service. Military service is prob- 
ably the heaviest responsibility a citizen 
will be asked to bear. Students are shown 
that if they are to defend a way of life 
tomorrow, they should practice that way 
of life today and every day. That is how 
citizenship becomes a full time job. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


LANGUAGE AND 


A director of industrial relations of a 
large mining company, who had to break 
some bad news to the company’s president, 
a distinguished geologist, was astonished at 
the geologist’s delighted reaction to “We 
have a new strike in Utah.” 

To both men, the sound of the word 
‘strike’ was identical; but to the geologist 
it meant a new discovery of valuable ores; 
to the personnel man it meant the acutest 
phase of a labor dispute. 

These paragraphs are from an article in 
Personnel, written by William Exton, Jr., 
of Exton-Aids, Millbrook, New York. It 
appears to be especially appropriate for 
“What Business Thinks and Says” inas- 
much as business is largely concerned with 
speaking or writing duties. A successful 
oral or written presentation frequently 
means the difference between a successful 
and an unsuccessful transaction. 

Mr. Exton continues: 

Everyone is familiar with similar ex- 
amples of what is apparently the same 
word having two or more different mean- 
ings; and most of us have suffered from 
or enjoyed the “humor” of puns that de- 
pend on this very sort of thing: the word 
that can mean two or more different things. 
Sometimes, however, the results are far 
from funny. 


The Word Is Not the Thing! 


It pays to remember that a word is, 
after all, a “label.” Alfred Korzybski, 
founder of general semantics, has told of 
his early reaction to his realization that a 
table, for instance, was indicated by a dif- 
ferent verbal “label” in each of the lan- 
guages he learned as a child—Polish, Rus- 
sian, German, and French. 

It is important to remember, always, 
that words are words, and things are 
things; that they are related only as we 
ourselves relate them; and that each of 
us may, quite possibly, relate them differ- 
ently. In this sense, words are symbols. 
But, like all symbols, they are useless, and 
even destructive, unless speaker and hearer, 
writer and reader, use the symbol to refer 
to the same thing of value. 


Multi-Valued Words 


In general semantics emphasis is placed 
upon a certain characteristic that many 
words have, by calling them “multi-valued.” 
This term refers to the differences in 
“meaning” that many words have in dif- 
ferent contexts. These differences in mean- 
ing can derive from a variety of causes. 
At one extreme, for instance, are the 
“homophones.” Homophones are words 
that sound exactly alike, but have separate 
meanings. Thus “four,” “for,” and “fore” 
are homophones; they “sound” alike, but 
their different meanings are evident when 
one sees them in print. 
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Other words may be “homographs’— 
that is, they are written alike, such as the 
present and the past of “read” although 
one rhymes with “weed” and the other 
with “wed.” 

Other words are both homophonic and 
homographic, as for instance, “tire” may 
mean to make weary, or the new non-skid 
on your left front wheel. It is obvious and 
perhaps familiar that when two people are 
talking, and A uses a word in one “sense,” 
and B accepts it in another “sense,” they 
are not communicating very effectively. 
Many puns, good and bad, have illustrated 
the adverse possibilities of such situations. 

Apart from these widely acknowledged 
and somewhat obvious bases of misunder- 
standing, however, there is the somewhat 
less obvious, and therefore far more dan- 
gerous difference in meaning which is not 
a matter of a difference in root, but a 
difference in what we may call evaluation. 
Take the word “job,” for instance. To the 
personnel manager, all too often, a “job” 
is merely an entry on a payroll or record, 
or the occasion for hiring or firing, an 
“opening” and “termination.” To the in- 
dividual employee, however, the same “job” 
may well mean the difference between self- 
respect with an adequate living standard 
and misery on relief. Thus “job” (per- 
sonnel manager) is not “job” (employee). 


Meaning Influenced by Association 


Psychologists are fond of giving “asso- 
ciation tests.” These associations can be 
extremely revealing. Try the word “job” 
on a variety of persons in industry. To 
executives it suggests “big,” “tough,” “sim- 
ple,” “rush,” and others, generally sug- 
gestive of describing an assigned duty or 
an opportunity. To personnel workers it 
may mean “analysis,” “evaluation,” “open- 
ing,” “fill,” etc. But to the worker, it will 
evoke such personally vital ideas as “pay,” 
“work,” “rent,” “eat,” “marry,” “car,” etc., 
and often “lose,” “laid off,” “fired,” and 
others indicating strong anxiety factors. 

When the executive and the worker 
speak of a “job,” therefore, there exists a 
barrier to mutual understanding based on 
differing evaluations of the subject; and 
this is true of many other words. 


Delay of Reaction 


General semantics advocates the “delay 
of reaction.” This is not exactly the same 
thing as counting ten before starting to 
fight. It means, for one thing, not being 
wholly governed by your first, immediate 
reaction. People who are talking against 
one another all too often get inte a “round 
and round” situation where A says so- 
and-so, and B thinks he meant thus-and- 
such, which B resents; therefore B says 
so-and-so, which A takes to mean thus- 
and-such, and also resents, whereupon A 
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says so-and-so—which makes B a litt 
hotter, etc., etc. Such people are not talk. 
ing to one another at all. Each is talking 
against what he thinks the other means, 

He confuses what-he-thinks-the-other. 
means, with what-he-hears-the-other-say. 
ing, and the madder he gets the farthe 
apart will be what is actually said and the 
attributed “meaning.” After such a “con. 
versation,” one party will often be ready 
to swear that the other said something that 
was not said at all, but which was taken 
(or mistaken) as the “meaning” of what 
was said. 


"Talking Back" 


Another kind of situation where two 
people or parties apparently having a dis. 
cussion are actually not communicating, js 
called “talking back.” “Talking back” cay 
be effectually indulged in without saying a 
word. It can be very effective, so far as 
the individual “talking back” is concerned, 
though he maintains complete silence. 

The performance referred to is of this 
kind: A supervisor and a worker have al- 
ready had words over safety precautions 
Now a change in product requires the su- 
pervisor to explain changes in precautions 
to all the employees in the shop. A hun- 
dred workers assemble in a corner of the 
shop, and the supervisor begins to explain 
the new procedures. The disgruntled 
worker hates the supervisor, is convinced 
that nothing the supervisor says is worth 
hearing, and resents having to be there, in 
the audience. So, without making a sound 
—within himself—he “talks back.” 

The supervisor says: “After tomorrow 
we will be using an inflammable solvent.” 
The worker isn’t listening to take in what 
he hears; he is listening only in order to 
“talk back.” He “talks back” to himself— 
his lips don’t even move: “Yah, you big 
lug, where do you get that ‘we’ stuff? You 
won’t be using anything—except the lousy 
cushion on your armchair!” 

This is very effective; the effect is that 
the worker doesn’t “get” a word of what 
is told him. It has even been suggested 
that this sort of thing has been known to 
occur in conferences, on various levels of 
supervision. 

The conditions and situations described 
here are all too familiar to all of us. But 
what is not sufficiently realized is that 
these conditions must actually be changed 
before we can communicate. An attitude 
that makes communication possible is nec- 
essary before communication is possible. 
It’s as simple as that. Yelling, self- 
righteousness, and going about telling ev- 
eryone how pig-headed the other fellow is 
do not facilitate communication. 

We are all more or less emotional; all 
of us are more or less susceptible to “sig: 
nal reaction”: some stimuli, in some situ: 
ations or words or attitudes, can provoke 
us into a non-rational response. So cai 
annoyances, especially when repeated ot 
prolonged. If there is sufficient basis for 
us to want to understand one another, we 
get over these crises, and get back of 
“speaking terms.” 

The “delay of reaction” can help 1s 
greatly in avoiding these crises, in dimit- 
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ishing them, in recovering from them. De- 
veloping an attitude that is receptive to 
what the other party has to say is essential 
to effective communication ; and frequently 
you have to set the example. After all, 
communication should work both ways— 
upward and downward. 


Semantics ond “Reality” 


While, simply stated here, it may ap- 
pear almost too obvious that the “word is 
not the thing” that a verbal symbol and 
its “meaning” are not identical—it is all 
too true that in practice many people be- 
have as though a word actually were the 
thing it represents. This mis-evaluation, 
sometimes called “identification,” is a 
highly deceptive one and can be dangerous. 
“Don’t speak of it!” someone will cry, 
when a word is uttered that symbolizes 
something unpleasant, such as a strike or 
war. This sort of aversion to words is a 
handicap to dealing with the realities be- 
hind them. 

It is useful to think of the words as a 
“map,” and of the subject under discussion 
as the “territory.” The relation of werds 
to “meanings,” then, may be regarded as 
the “map-territory relationship.” The map 
is not the territory, as the word is not the 
thing. The word symbols must bear a re- 
lation to the “meaning” that is like the 
relation of a reliable map to the territory 
it represents and the words must be under- 
standable just as the map must be inter- 
pretable. But one must never confuse the 
map with the territory or the “word” 
with the “thing.” 

You cannot change the “territory” by 
changing the “map,” though the writer of 
many a report or survey has tried! But 
you must be ready to change the “map” 
to make it fit the “territory,” and not 
regard it as sacred and immutable, like the 
charts that discouraged navigators before 
Columbus, or like some of the assumptions 
(spoken or unspoken) of management and 
of labor. 

When your map and the other fellow’s 
map both fit the territory—and not until 
then—you can have some hope of talking 
about the same thing. And that, surely, is 
a basic necessity for worth-while communi- 
cation. 


BUSINESS TEACHER AT A BANQUET 
When sailing in a social breeze 
I often meet authorities 
Well versed in Polynesian channels 
Or Arabic or English flannels 
Or native burials in Java 
Or geodetics, terns, or lava. 
No doubt such persons have a host 
Of underlings for making toast, 
For cleaning files and checking papers 
And other academic capers, 
For answering notes and typing drills 
And similar pedagogic frills, 
For swatting flies and counselling Johnny 
And duties comparably bonny. 
While it would seem that daily I 
Must battle with minutiae. 

—Grace I. Watkins 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this depertment. 


Q—A reader asks: “Why must business 
letters contain so much flattery? When I 
read the directions given for answering 
complaints or inquiries in certain business 
English texts, I get a feeling that the rec- 
ommended practice is one which—well— 
lays it on a little thick. It would seem to 
me that it is just as mechanical and in- 
sincere to go through the motions of bow- 
ing and scraping with flattering adjectives 
as it is to speak in the parlance of a short 
time ago about “the esteemed letter” or 
signing the communication “your humble 
and obedient servant.” While we are sim- 
plifying the business letter, why not shear 
it of all superfluous nonsense. Put down 
the essentials of the case and let it go at 
that. . . . Take an unjust complaint for 
example. A customer buys a canvas cover 
for his motorboat, uses it for three years, 
and then demands a new one when the 
thoroughly weathered cover is worn out. 
Why should any business man go through 
the nonsensical motions of pretending that 
he is glad to hear from such a customer? 
Why should he couch a letter to this 
person in gentle terms at all. I can see the 
logic in not telling him off, but ts there 
any reason in the world for him to reply 
with some such answer as “it was indeed 
a pleasure to hear from you... we are 
always glad to hear from the users of 
our products.”. . . . Another gripe I have 
along these lines is the use of these so- 
called magic words. There are some words 
which people like to hear in letters and 
some words which disturb them. Is there 
any reason why letters have to be seasoned 
with certain words regardless of the mean- 
ings of these words. ...I think it’s time 
that business writing freed itself of some 
of this sham. Isn’t good writing simple 
anyway?” 

A—The best way to answer this very 
interesting letter is to reconsider some of 
the basic principles involved in business 
and business communication. All civiliza- 
tion is built upon compromise and courtesy. 
Business practice which is one of the chief 
agencies, as well as beneficiaries, of civil- 
ization is certainly in highest harmony 
with that precept. Morally no business has 
a right to exist which does not provide 
actual value in goods or services in the 
Process of doing business. Every business- 
man must have a sincere concern about 
his customer. Hence, the business letter by 
its peculiar nature must not only reflect 
the compromise and courtesy of civiliza- 
tion, but must indicate the sincere concern 
of the writing firm for its obligations to 
supply actual value in goods and services. 
Thus no matter how basically we consider 
the problem, the display of courtesy is not 
some species of opportunism but is actually 
a very high moral obligation. 
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Life is a complex of bruised nerves, 
injured feelings, hurt pride and “cussed 
orneriness” at times and a complex of 
good will, good fellowship and milk of 
human kindness at other times. In spite of 
misunderstandings, most people like to 
play fair. The business letter plying these 
uncertain waters must be provided with 
gunwales of some sort to keep out snarling 
wave crests. The business letter has a job 
to do and it must not be swamped by the 
capricious nature of human sensibilities. 
Moreover, any agency which can smooth 
life’s troubled way is, generally speaking, 
providing man a worth-while service. 

Yet it is true that the obligations for 
courtesy are so frequently acquitted with 
rubberstamp niceties that the business cor- 
respondent must be ever on guard against 
jargon. Unfortunately many writers are 
as naive as the king in Anna and the King 
of Siam with his flowery cliches and his 
emphatic et ceteras. Most good business 
English texts, however, consider this mat- 
ter very carefully, warning against the 
“esteemed letters” the “beg to remain” 
and other “beggarly business.” Much of 
the offensive jargon comes in direct opposi- 
tion to the practice recommended in busi- 
ness letter texts. Particularly tenacious is 
the “Hoping that this will be .. .” last 
paragraph or even the “IT remain” wind-up 
to the complimentary close. Noting how 
long these conventions persist, despite the 
exhortations of business English teachers 
and writers, helps one understand the per- 
sistence in another age of the “your 
humble and obedient servant.” 

It is also quite true that conciseness is 
one of the first rules of business corre- 
spondence and that simplicity is a char- 
acteristic of good writing. Daniel Defoe 
emphasized the importance of simplicity 
and conciseness in business communications 
in his classic The Complete English 
Tradesman in the eighteenth century. No 
student of the business letter would quarrel 
with the fact that the correspondent should 
confine his remarks to the essentials of the 
case, get to the point and then be done 
with it. 

Notwithstanding these important con- 
siderations the writer is not relieved in 
any way of his obligation to be sincerely 
concerned with the problems of his cus- 
tomer. Rubberstamp courtesv is worse than 
none at all. There is much truth in the 
oldie about the bug-nipped railroad traveler 
who wrote a scathing rebuke to the rail- 
road company after his trip. True, he was 
so ashamed of his first wrath when he 
received a very courteous reply that he 
decided to apologize himself. But when he 
realized that this very courteous reply to 
him was merely “Bug Letter LD 36” his 
wrath found new heights. But sincere 


courtesy arising from the actual problem 
and not couched in terms of some formu- 
lary or any magic incantation is quite 
another matter. Conciseness and sincerity 
are important, but courtesy is a necessary 
ingredient of each. 

If laying it on thick means insincerity, 
then you are right in thinking that such 
practice has no place in the business letter. 
The same is true of affective language 
which is entered into the business letter 
for no other purpose than soothing the 
reader’s emotions by its magic purr. But 
if what you term /aying it on thick means 
an attempt to calm the reader to a state 
wherein he can consider the basic issues 
fairly and maturely then such intelligent 
use of language is quite important. Every 
customer is quite naturally absorbed in his 
own problems and the service which a 
businessman can give to his customer be- 
gins with a consideration of these problems. 
From the moral and practical standpoint, 
every producer or distributor has the 
problems of his customers as one of his 
first concerns at all times. He should 
therefore quite sincerely welcome com- 
munication from any consumer of his 
product or service at anytime and express 
quite earnestly his pleasure in hearing 
from that customer. Such courtesy is far 
from flattery. 
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Q.—It is asked whether genitive is always 
synonymous with possessive. 


A.—In English we generally employ a case 
called possessive to indicate the ownership 
by some person or animal of something. 
For example, we say, the man’s hat, the 
bear’s paw. In a few idiomatic cases we 
allow this possession to be enjoyed by 
things. For example, we say, an hour’s 
time. This is about as near as we get to 
what is generally denominated in Indo- 
European languages as the genitive case. 
If that “genitive” relationship of nouns or 
pronouns is enjoyed by inanimate objects, 
we generally indicate it with the preposi- 
tion “of.” For example, we say, “the han- 
dle of the hammer” rather than “the ham- 
mer’s handle.” In the more inflected Indo- 
European languages the genitive case indi- 
cates not merely ownership but this special 
government of one noun or pronoun by 
another, and this is usually indicated by 
case ending. The English possessive case 
is quite similar to the German Saxon 
genitive. 
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QO.—A reader asks: “Is it true that Cur- 
rier and Ives were originally business men 
who stumbled into the art which has made 
them famous?” 


A.—Business and business science played 
an interesting part in the partnership of 
Currier and Ives. Nathaniel Currier first 
won attention with his lithograph depict- 
ing the Merchants’ Exchange of New 
York City as ruined by the great fire of 
1835. J. Merritt Ives entered the employ 
of Currier as a bookkeeper, but was made 
a partner in 1857. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


N. B. T. A. 
Robert Finch, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, 


president of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, has announced the com- 
plete program for the annual convention to 
be held during the Christmas holidays in 
Chicago. All meetings will be held in the 
Palmer House, December 27, 28 and 29. 
The theme of the convention is “School 
and Community Relations in Business 
Education”, 

The first general assembly is scheduled 
for Thursday evening and will be followed 
by a reception and dance. Dr. Dwayne 
Orton, director of education of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation will 
be the speaker for the Thursday evening 
meeting. 

Friday morning will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the secondary schools department, 
college department, and private schools de- 
partment. At the private schools depart- 
ment meeting, there will be a joint dis- 
cussion with National Association & Coun- 
cil of Business Schools on the accreditation 
of private business schools. Friday after- 
noon will be given over to round table dis- 
cussions, 

The second general assembly is sched- 
uled for Saturday morning. Round table 
discussions are on the program for Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Dr. Tennyson Guyer, Findlay, Ohio, will 
speak on “The Life of Your Times” at the 
annual banquet scheduled for Saturday 
evening. Robert Finch will preside. 


N. A. C, B.S. 


Jay W. Miller, president of the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools, has announced major changes in 
the organizational set-up of the NACBS 
Office in Washington, D. C. and has an- 
nounced the program for the December. 
meeting. 

Harold D. Hopkins of Evansport, Ohio, 
will become the new executive secretary of 
this group, effective January 1, 1952, to 
replace J. S. Noffsinger who has resigned 
after ten years of service to the private 
business schools. Dr. Hopkins was presi- 
dent of Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio 
for eight years and was head of the 
Speech Department of Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, for twenty years. 

For several years, NACBS has operated 
a joint office with the National Home 
Study Council and the National Council of 
Technical Schools in Washington, with Dr. 
Noffsinger in charge of the joint office. 
After January 1, NACBS will operate a 
separate office in the Homer Building in 
Washington, with Dr. Hopkins as full- 
time executive secretary. 

Bernard Ehrlich has been engaged as 
part-time legal counsel for NACBS and 
has charge of most of the legal matters 
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and the government contacts formerly han- 
dled by Dr. Noffsinger. 

NACBS is a joint sponsor of the Na- 
tional Accreditation Authority for Private 
Business Schools along with Business 
Education Research Associates and the 
National Office Management Association. 


Harold D. Hopkins 


The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges has also been invited to become 
a joint sponsor. 

The Annual convention of NACBS will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, De- 
cember 26-28 at which time Dr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Ehrlich will be formally pre- 
sented to the membership. The convention 
is being held in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the National Business Teachers 
Association. 

C. I. Blackwood will be chairman of 
the opening session Thursday morning. 
Dr. Hopkins will be the luncheon speaker. 
The annual business meeting will be held 
Thursday afternoon. 

Friday morning will be devoted to a 
joint meeting with the NBTA private 
schools department. The Friday luncheon 
speaker is Dr. Charles Ray Goff. The 
theme of the Friday afternoon meeting will 
be “Youth Tells Its Story”. The NACBS 
banquet is scheduled for Friday evening. 

The NACBS Board meeting will be held 
Saturday afternoon and the members will 
join with the members of the NBTA at 
their annual banquet on Saturday evening. 
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A. A.C. C. 


As this issue goes to press, announce- 
ment has been received of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges, which will be held in 
conjunction with the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association in Dallas, 
Texas, Thanksgiving weekend, November 
22, 23, and 24. The Baker Hotel will be 
the headquarters. 

Charles B. Cummings, McIntosh College, 
Dover, New Hampshire, is president of 
this group. C. W. Woodward, Burlington 
School of Business, Burlington, Iowa, is 
executive secretary. 
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November Meetings 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the meetings of the 
American Vocational Association, South. 
ern Business Education Association and 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association. The Southern and South. 
western groups will meet over the Thanks. 
giving weekend and the American Voca. 
tional Association meetings are scheduled 
for the last four days of the month. 
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DPE Dinner 


Various groups have scheduled meetings 
for Chicago at the time of the NBTA- 
NACBS convention. 

Included in these events is the annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon dinner and lecture, to be 
held on December 28. Pi Chapter of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
will serve as host. 
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WBEA-CBEA 


Marsdon A. Sherman, president of the 
Western Business Education Association 
sends word that the WBEA in conjunc- 
tion with CBEA is planning a Spring 
convention for Berkeley, California. All 
meetings will be held in the Claremont 
Hotel April 7 and 8. 


DPE Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces 
the Twelfth Annual Open Contest for re- 
search studies in the field of Business 
Education completed between January ], 
1951 and December 31, 1951. The con- 
test closes on February 15, 1952. 

Masters’ theses, Doctors’ theses, and 
independent research studies are eligible 
and may be submitted for consideration. 
Research studies which have been pub- 
lished in full or of which substantial por- 
tions have been published are not eligible 
for consideration. The Committee is espe- 
cially interested in studies which are of 
significance to a large number of busi- 
ness educators. Participation is not lim- 
ited to members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published 
by Oklahoma A. and M. College and the 
author will receive fifty copies of his 
printed study. Abstracts of other studies 
reviewed by the Research Award Com- 
mittee are published in a special research 
issue of Review of Business Education, 
a publication of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

Each year a committee of three out- 
standing business educators is appointed 
to review the studies submitted in the 
Contest. The present committee is com- 
posed of: Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Ann Brewington, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the Chairman 
of the Research Award Committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Nationc! Business Entrance Tests 

The UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on 
Tests is at present preparing a new series 
of National Business Entrance Tests 
which will be made available in time for 
the Spring Test Center Program early in 
1952. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the UBEA-NOMA 
Joint Committee; Robert E. Slaughter, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, is secre- 
tary. Other committeemen include: C. W. 
Humphrey, Specialist in Business Educa- 
tion of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington; and Dr. H. M. Perry, Office Per- 
sonnel Manager of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company. 


Lovinger Resigns as 
Association Secretary 


Warren C. Lovinger has resigned as as- 
sociate secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
He has assumed his new duties as presi- 
dent of the Northern State Teachers Col- 


lege, Aberdeen, Maryland. 
The new associate secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for 


Teacher Education is Edward C. Pomeroy, 
formerly assistant to General Secretary, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Lyda McHenry Heads A. B. W. A. 

Lyda McHenry, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, has been chosen to head 
the American Business Writing Associa- 
tion for 1952. C. R. Anderson, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, is the secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Lyda McHenry 


Vice Presidents for East, Mid-West, 
South and West respectively are: J. Har- 
old Janis, New York University; John 
Ball, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; A. 
L. Cosgrove, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; and Jessie Graham, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

Directors at large are C. W. Wilkin- 
son, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing; C. C. Parkhurst, Boston University, 
and J. H. Menning, University of Ala- 
bama. 


CBEA Activities 

Fifty-one Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities will participate in a Catholic 
Views Experimental Testing Program 
sponsored by the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association. 

The program has a four-fold objective: 
(1) to intensify the habit of students 
following Catholic current sources, (2) to 
assist students in cultivating the technique 
of answering opposition to the Teachings 
of the Church, (3) to encourage students 
to become more articulate about current 
topics from the Catholic viewpoint and in 
the long run to be more effective Catholic 
actionists after graduation, (4) to increase 
the Catholic reading public. 

For the first year of the experiment the 
Catholic Views Tests will be limited to 
answers found in America, the national 
Catholic weekly review. If the project 
proves sufficiently worthwhile to continue, 
many Catholic sources of current in- 
formation will be used. 

The Catholic Views Tests will be mul- 
tiple choice type, take fifty minutes, and 
will be issued in January and in May to 
be administered to students of junior 
standing. An analysis of scores will be 
available to all schools participating, but 
no identification of particular schools will 
be made. 
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struction permits maximum use of space. Students, too, prefer 
the Crown desk because it helps eliminate typing fatigue .. . 
reduces eye strain, permits the most comfortable typing position. 


Its compact con- 


Write today for full details and prices. Available in several 
sizes and finishes. 


Write for New Crown School Catalog. Address Dept. J 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Mrs. Warner Advanced to Supervisorship 


Mrs. Cora Warner has been appointed 
supervisor of business education, Senior 
High School Education Division, for the 
Los Angeles City Schools. Before ac- 
cepting this position, she was chairman of 
the business education department of Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School in Los An- 
geles. 

Mrs. Warner is a graduate of the 
University of California and has had much 
experience as a teacher and as an ad- 
ministrator. 


Buckalew-Blackwell 


Marshall Buckalew, professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and college business 
manager, has been elected vice president of 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston, West 
Virginia. He succeeds Ashby C. Blackwell, 
who held the office for thirteen years, Dr. 
Blackwell is devoting his full time to 
duties as dean of the faculty and head of 
the Department of Chemistry, positions 
which he has held for many years. 

Mr. Buckalew will continue to teach 
business law courses in addition to his new 
duties as vice president. 


Dickerson Made Department Head 


Z. S. Dickerson is the new chairman of 
the Department of Business Education at 
Florence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. He has been on the faculty of 
this school since 1948. 

Dr. Dickerson received his Ph. D. de- 
gree in business education at the Univers- 
ity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


+ 


South-Western College 
Department Changes 


South-Western Publishing Company has 
announced the resignation of Earl J. 
Aylstock as manager of the College De- 
partment. Mr. Aylstock has retired and is 
moving to Florida, where he has purchased 
a home. 

Mr. Aylstock went to South-Western 
Publishing Company as manager of the 
College Department in 1937 from the 
University of Cincinnati, where he was 
associate director of the Evening College. 
He has seen the College Department grow 
under his managership until it is an im- 
portant part of the business. 

Charles D. Sisley, who joined South- 
Western Publishing Company from the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College in 
1945, and who has been serving as assistant 
manager, has been promoted to manager 
of the College Department. 

Glen I. Myers, who joined South-West- 
ern Publishing Company in 1942, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Col- 
lege Department. Before going to South- 
Western Publishing Company as a sales 
representative, he was assistant supervisor 
of distributive education in the state of 
Illinois. 
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Frakes Appointed Cleveland Supervisor 


John C. Frakes, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education in the Cleveland Public 
Schools for the past four years, has been 
made supervisor of business education for 
that city. 


John C. Frakes 


Mr. Frakes taught at John Hay High 
School in Cleveland and in other secon- 
dary schools. He is a former teacher of 
the evening classes at Fenn College and 
has worked for retailing and insurance 
companies in Indiana and Ohio, His A. B. 
degree is from Indiana State Teachers 
College and his Master’s degree is from 
Western Reserve University. 


N. Y. City Panel Discussion 


“How Education Meets the (Currey 
Needs of Business” was the theme of ; 
panel discussion held in the evering 
October 25th, at the Grand Centr.l P4. 
ace, New York City. The discussion wa 
presented under the auspices of Dr. Jay. 
sen’s Advisory Council on Business Edy. 
cation in conjunction with the Nation, 
Business Show. 


A highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of a testimonial scroll 4 
Alexander S. Massell, Principal-Eimerity 
of Central Commercial High School, fo 
“serving education so faithfully and for 
bringing together businessmen and edu. 
cators in a common cause”. The presenta. 
tion was made by Elmer L. Helm, pas 
president of the Office Executives Associa. 
tion, a division of the National Office 
Management Association. 


Both businessmen and educators par- 
ticipated in the panel discussion with 
James R. Meehan of Hunter College sery- 
ing as moderator. Other panel members 
were Peter L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity; Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Walter A, 
Nelson, Theodore Roosevelt High School; 
Harman Martin, National City Bank; 
George W. Tisdale, Commercial Union As- 
surance Company; and Mr. Helm. Many 
office executives and teachers of business 
subjects in public and private schools at- 
tended the meeting. 


NEW COLLEGE DEANS 


Walter E. Daniels, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wyoming 
since 1929, has been made acting dean of 
the College of Commerce and Industry 
and will serve during the military leave 
of absence of M. Clare Mundell. Dean 
Mundell is now serving as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. 


William F. Edwards, has been made 
dean of the College of Commerce at 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, succeeding Herald R. Clark. Dean 
Clark will continue to teach at the 
University. Dean Edwards is a gradu- 
ate of Brigham Young University and 
received his Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees from New York University. 


Herbert A. Hamilton, head of the 
Department of Economics and Business 
Administration at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette, has been given 
the additional duties of Dean of Ad- 
ministration. He will serve as execu- 
tive assistant to Joel L. Fletcher, presi- 
dent of Suuthwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute. Dr. Hamilton received his Ph. D. 
degree from New York University about 
one year ago. 


Lawrence C. Lockley, former pro- 
fessor of marketing in New York Uni- 
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versity’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration, is now dean of the 
School of Commerce, University oi 
Southern California, Los Angeles. He 
succeeded Reid L. McClung, who has 
retired after heading the School of 
Commerce for many years. Dean Lock- 
ley is a former editor of the Journal of 
Retailing. 


Reverend Michael McPhelin, S. j., is 
the new dean of the Fordham Univers- 
ity School of Business. He succeeds 
Reverend William G. Griffith, S. J., who 
has been made treasurer of Fordham 
University. Before this appointment, 
Father McPhelin worked in the Philip- 
pines as a member of the faculty of the 
Ateneo de Manila, the Jesuit University 
of the Philippines, and served as the 
Director of the Priests’ Institute of So- 
cial Action. 


R. Miller Upton, a member of the 
teaching staff at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, since 1950, has been 
made dean of the School of Business 
and Public Administration of that uni- 
versity. He succeeds Leslie J. Buchan, 
who has been named vice-chancellor of 
the University and dean of faculties. 
Dean Upton’s Master’s degree is from 
Harvard University and his Doctor's 
degree is from Northwestern University. 
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DOCTORATE AWARDS 


Fred ©. Archer has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by New 
York University. 


Lawrence D. Brennan has received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from New 
York University. He is on the faculty of 
the School of Commerce of that univers- 


ity. 


Ivan D. Calton, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield, Missouri, has 
heen awarded the Doctor of Education 
degree by New York University. 


John J. Gress is now Doctor of Edu- 
cation, having been awarded that degree 
by New York University. He is on the 
faculty of Hunter College in that city. 


Linnie Ruth Hall, professor of busi- 
ness education at Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by University of Oklahoma. 


New York University has awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy to John 


Howard Nelson, Pace College, New 
York City. 
New York University’s School of 


Education has announced the awarding 
of the degree of Doctor of Education to 
E. Christine Stroop, professor of busi- 
ness education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson. 


Archie C. Thomas, assistant professor 
of economics and business administra- 
tion at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Fort Hays, has received his Doctor of 
Education degree from Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Duluth Business University, Civil 
Service School, Inc., and the Hursh 
Business College, Inc. of Duluth, Min- 
nesota, have been consolidated. The 
merged institutions are operating as the 
Duluth Business University and Civil 
Service School, Inc. according to 
Homer B. Hursh, who is president and 
general manager of the consolidated 
schools. The consolidation has resulted 
in the closing of the Hursh Business 
College quarters and the transfer of 
equipment and records to D. B. U. 
Lester Gessner, who has been vice 
president of the Hursh Business Col- 
lege for the past thirteen years, nego- 
tiated the consolidation and will serve 
as vice president and secretary of the 
consolidated schools. 


Lansing Business University, Acme 
Business College, and Lansing Secre- 
tarial School, all of Lansing Michigan, 
lave been merged into one school, to be 
known as Lansing Business University. 
Robert W. Sneden, who recently ac- 
quired Lansing Business University, will 
be president of the newly organized 
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school. He will continue as vice presi- 
dent of Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. J. Arthur Ebersol, 
former owner of Acme Business Col- 
lege, is executive vice president of the 
new school. M. F. Denise, who started 
lansing Secretarial School in 1937, will 
be director of employment and of the 
Evening School in the combined Lan- 
sing Business University. 


The Havana Business Academy, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, was prominently featured in 
a special section of the August, 1951, 
editor of “Carteles”, one of Cuba’s lead- 
ing magazines. Numerous pictures of the 
school and its students were used in 
connection with the article. 
Mathiot is director of the school. 


Toler’s Business College, Paris, Ten- 
nessee, was recently selected as one of 
the “industries” cited by “The Parisian”, 
Paris newspaper, in a series of articles 
known as “Henry County at Work.” 
Claude C. Toler is president of the 
school. 


Vancouver Business College, Van- 
couver, Washington, has been sold by 
R. B. Cavens to Maynard W. Thoelke, 


former manager of the school. 


RECENT CHANGES 


A new member of the faculty of the 
Department of Business Education and 
Administration of Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia, is Dorothy Daes, 
who is a graduate of Indiana University. 
Her Master’s degree is from the same 
school. While there, she was a graduate 
assistant teaching beginning typewrit- 
ing. She is a former teacher at North- 
western High School, Kokomo, In- 
diana. 


George DaVall, former supervisor of 
business education, Senior High School 
Division, Los Angeles City Schools, was 
recently appointed to the position of 
supervisor of the Curriculum Division in 
that city. 


Regis Larkin has resigned his teach- 
ing position at Fairmont State College 
and has gone into business. He has been 
succeeded by E. E. McWhorter. 


John S. Maine, a former high school 
commercial teacher, is now on the fac- 
ulty of Steed College of Technology, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. His Bachelor's 
degree is from Tusculum College and 
his Master’s degree in Business Ad- 
ministration is from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Mrs. Maine is in 
charge of the Elizabethton branch of 
Steed College of Technology and Mr. 
and Mrs. Maine conduct evening classes 
at the Elizabethton branch. 


Dana H. Verry, a former member of 
the faculty at Southern Idaho College 
of Education, Albion, Idaho, is now on 
the staff of Western Montana College of 
Education, Dillon, Montana, during the 
leave of absence of Evelyn Mikkelsen, 
who is doing advanced study at Mon- 
tana State University. Before going to 


H. 


Southern Idaho College of Education, 
Mr. Verry was on the faculty of the 
Speed Scientific School of the Univers- 
ity of Louisville. 


Raymond R. White has returned to 
the University of Oklahoma to succeed 
E. E. Hatfield as chairman of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Science. He has 
been at the University of California at 
Los Angeles since 1949. He taught in 
the public schools of Oklahoma and at 
the University of Oklahoma from 1941 
to 1949. Mr. Hatfield is remaining on the 
staff of the Department of Secretarial 
Science at the University of Oklahoma 
as associate professor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The American Management Association 
has added to its publications during the 
past summer. Copies of any of the fol- 
lowing booklets may be secured from the 
association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., at $1.25 each. 

Financial Management Series, Number 
97: “Executive Compensation: Company 
Policies and Practices.” The papers in- 
cluded in this publication are titled “In- 
centive Compensation for Executives: 
Philosophy and Practice,” “The Bonus as 
an Incentive in Management Motivation,” 
“Non-Financial Executive Incentives: Re- 
tirement and Security Plans,” “How Much 
Should an Executive Be Paid?”, “The 
Rearmament Program and the American 
Economy.” 

Office Management Series, Number 128: 
“Improving Office Planning and Controls.” 
The topics presented include office ex- 
pansion, office standards, manpower bud- 
geting, office operations budget, charting 
clerical operations for analysis, printed 
forms control, and protection of records 
in war. 

Personnel Series, Number 137: “Prac- 
tical Methods of Management Develop- 
ment.” Two papers on development of 
executives are given. “Planned Executive 
Development: The Experience of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company,” and “The Use 
of Tests in the Selection of Supervisors.” 

Personnel Series, Number 140: “Tools 
for Improved Personnel Relations.” Titles 
of the papers presented are: “Productivity 
Through Understanding,” “Simplified Job 
Evaluation,” “A Quantitative Approach to 
Organization Control,” “Employee Self- 
Appraisal for Improved Performance,” 
“A Negotiated Training Manual for Union 
Stewards,” “Labor-Management Partner- 
ship Through Profit Sharing.” 

Production Series, Number 197: “Plan- 
ning for Peak Production.” The aim of 
this booklet is to present information on 
how to achieve increased operating effec- 
tiveness, and to discuss the impacts of the 
wage freeze. 

The papers discussed in the above publi- 
cations by the American Management As- 
sociation have been presented at various 
conferences of the association and selected 
for publication in order to give its mem- 
bers material of lasting reference value 
and general interest. Integrated with each 


presentation are some of the questions and 
answers which followed the formal presen- 
tation of the topic. 
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a TO train speedy, accurate, neat secretaries 
USE FORKNER,. OSBORNE AND O°BRIEN’S 
> 
Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
Have you often read secretarial “help wanted” ads and felt that your students could Hel 
| not meet the requirements? If so, they need Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien’s text, The 
which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabulary, English, spelling, Be 
_ and word division, stressing each as an important, integral part of transcribing effi- eas 
eS. ciency. This text provides for mastery of a high-frequency business vocabulary com- handb 
posed of the first 3,000 words on the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary List. Valuable — 
as a text and as a reference and style manual, CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIP- 7 , 
TION comes in Regular Gregg, Simplified Gregg, and Pitman Editions. With Record Parkl 
Sheet and Teacher’s Manual. og 
areas 
x The 
style, 
| D. C. HEATH ve 
packet 
AND COMPANY key is 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
KNOV 
Bet 
and 
THE NEW EDITION 
” been 
Jeachab 
j BUSINESS MATHEMATICS Elwell - Breidenbaugh - Lins ai 
R. Robert Rosenberg B OO KKE 
simula 
& . . » with the same easy-to-use unit plan, plus E Pl N G A N D cowed 
: these timely added features: ACCOU NTI N G ery 
Here is a clear, definite book for the modern [ff excell 
: tile use. Supplemented with charts, graphs, and high-school bookkeeping class that is well liked <a 
by teachers avd pupils. Thoughtfully organized, |f 
‘eileen with an early introduction of the bookkeeping | reset. 
resentation greatly simplified. cycle. Stresses debit and credit principles and a ; 
eN hapte tocks, i tax, lis, and i i 
profit distribution; new civil-service problems. rela 
An abundance of visual aids. Timesaver is des 
® More practical, realistic treatment of timed drills. (workbook) , Blank Books and Business Papers, store 
Tests, Teachers’ Manual and Key available. hand, 
374 Pages. Extensively illustrated. Write for more information to— esiy 
hand. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. to sell 
Business Education Division @ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. GINN AND COM p ANY hes 
New York 36 San Francisco 4 Toronto 4 Home Office: Boston introd, 
Chicago 6 Dallas | London W.C. | Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 |B ° me 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco Toronto 5 | 
NOVE 
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HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Second Edition, by John 
C. McCloskey, New York: Prentice 
Hall inc., 288 pp., $3.75. 


The title describes the book perfectly. 
It joins a family of business texts ema- 
nating from this same publisher, adding 
another handbook to the series of business 
handbooks such as the excellent Business 
Executives’ Handbook, and an additional 
business English textbook to supplement 
the standard volume of Babenroth and 
Parkhurst and the charming book of 
Frailey. The design of this book is to pre- 
sent in compact form all of the crucial 
areas of business correspondence. 

The scope of the book includes letter 
style, punctuation, words, grammar, char- 
acter, and the various types of business 
letters. The material is divided into neat 
packets each individually numbered. <A 
key is presented in the inside cover. 


+ 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE by Isabel 
B. Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie, and 
Betty G. Addison, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 734 pp. $3.96. 


Teachers who use the first edition of 
this text quite generally agree that it has 
been the most effective merchandise in- 
formation text available. The new edition 
brings the book up to date. For example, 
in the textile field, the new man-made 
fibers such as Orlon, Dynel, Vicara, and 
Dacron are considered along with the older 
man-made fibers such as Rayon and Nylon. 
Similarly, the non-textiles, new develop- 
ments in plastics, synthetic rubbers, and 
synthetic jewelry stones which are revolu- 
ionizing merchandising are given attention. 

All of the traditional textiles are of 
course considered in great detail and an 
excellent distribution of topics from non- 
textiles is also presented. 

The styling of the book has been brought 
up to date and the entire text has been 
reset. Many passages in the chapters have 
heen rewritten. Seventy-two new pictures 
have been added and there are twenty-nine 
replacements of original pictures. 

: As with the original edition, this book 
is designed for prospective sales people, 
store buyers, or advertisers on the one 
hand, and to help the consumer get his 
money’s worth by choosing more intelli- 
gently from goods offered, on the other 
hand, The very facts that aid a salesman 
'o sell more intelligently are those that 
aid the customer to get his money's worth. 
The book therefore serves as an excellent 
Introduction to the beginner in the field 
of merchandising. If he decides that this 
is not his field of major interest, the learn- 
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ings are nevertheless invaluable to him as 
a consumer. 

While thus far little headway has been 
made in teaching merchandising informa- 
tion as a basic aspect of cultural under- 
standing, this is unfortunate. This book 
could serve as an excellent basis for such 
a course and in an increasing number of 
schools is being so used. 

The textbook is primarily planned for 
use in senior high school distributive edu- 
cation classes, but it is an excellent refer- 
ence for use in the junior college or for 
those on the senior college level who are 
unfamiliar with merchandising facts. 


THE SECRETARY'S DESK BOOK, Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company, 
1340 pp. $4.95. 


The Secretary's Desk Book is a most 
convenient combination—a style book, a 
dictionary, and an office manual. The role 
of today’s secretary emphasizing proper 
attitude and mental outlook is presented 
in the introduction. A manual of English 
style and usage, examples of correct busi- 
ness and social correspondence, up-to-date 
lists of Federal agencies and airlines, in- 
structions on the use of PBX boards and 
teletype machines, included with a 1000- 
page edition of the Winston Dictionary 
make this a compact office aid. 

This is the eighth revision of the desk 
book since it was first published in 1932. 
Part I now lists capitalization, punctua- 
tion, grammar, diction and idiom, spelling, 
compounding and division of words, ab- 
breviations, italics and numbers; alpha- 
betic filing, reference sources, the manu- 
script, copyrights, bibliographies and_ in- 
dexes, itineraries, the telephone, business 
forms; letters, telegraphing, reports and 
legal forms, parliamentary procedure and 
minutes, resolutions. 

Part II has a brief statement on the 
growth of language, directions for use of 
the book, a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, mythological names, foreign words 
and phrases, names of persons and places, 
glossary of business terms, word forma- 
tion, abbreviations used in writing and 
printing, signs and symbols, weights, meas- 
ures, and: standards. 

There is no level in home, office, or 
school use where this will not be found 
to be a useful reference. In spite of its 
coverage, it is seldom necessary to refer 
to a more complete style book or diction- 
ary for ordinary classroom work or office 
problem. Because of its content, explana- 
tions are necessarily concise, which adds 
much to its usefulness. Its compactness 
makes it an excellent student’s desk man- 
ual for office practice and typewriting 
classrooms. 


HOW TO FILE AND INDEX, by Bertha M. 
Weeks, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 306 pp. $4.00. 


The revised edition of this book brings 
the working information of the content up 
to date in all respects. In addition, the 
revision puts increased emphasis on prob- 
lems of records management in the mod- 
ern office. How to apply the principles of 
filing to the needs of various types of busi- 
nesses, how to choose the most efficient 
labor-saving equipment, how to streamline 
operations, and how to select and train 
the most competent personnel for filing 
are types of information which indicate 
how a filing system must be tailored to fit 
an individual business. 

The usual topics of filing procedure, 
rules for alphabetizing, systems of filing, 
charge-outs, transfers, visible filing, and 
equipment are of course included in the 
table of contents. In addition, some of the 
other topics include filing in a lawyer's 
office, filing in an accountant’s office, filing 
in a hospital, filing in an engineering firm, 
and filing in an advertising agency. The 
incidental information given on filing 
equipment and procedure in these chap- 
ters make the book especially valuable for 
the student of filing or as a_ reference 
book in an office. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 
Fourth Edition, by W. Harmon Wilson 
and Elvin S. Eyster, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 760 pp. 
$2.60. 

This text formerly published under the 
authorship of Shields and Wilson is a 
complete revision of a book that has been 
used for over fifteen years. 

The book is a combination of consumer 
business principles, economic principles, 
legal principles, and other business prac- 
tices. It deals with those aspects of these 
subjects with which many students are 
not familiar; it is important that students 
do understand them. 

Care has been taken to simplify the 
subject matter without destroying its 
meaning and usefulness. Many examples 
are given and problem material is kept as 
simple as possible. 

Among the topics presented in this ex- 
cellent senior high school text are: rela- 
tions of government in business, consumer 
protection, principles and problems of 
buying, banking and credit, managing per- 
sonal finances, insurance, renting and buy- 
ing a home, and fundamental economic 
problems. 

A workbook and a teacher’s manual are 
available. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 113 


“YES, | TEACH TO MUSIC—" 


by Martha Grey Hawkinson 
Appalachian High School 
Boone, North Carolina 


“Yes” is my answer to a question such 
as, “Is musical rhythm practice a_help- 
ful device to use in teaching typewrit- 
ing?” However, | would qualify my ans- 
wer to “Yes, if—if the proper kind of 
rhythm drill is used—not just putting on 
a record to let students type at random. 
It must be a planned drill.” My opinion 
is based on observations made during a 
number of years of experience in teaching 
typewriting in high school. 

When typewriting rhythm practice was 
first introduced, a number of years ago, it 
was believed that metronomic rhythm in 
all typing was the desired goal and the 
practice with either music or an automatic 
‘counter was designed to help in reaching 
this goal. Later, typists and educators 


came to realize that metronomic rhythm 
was not the natural rhythm of typing— 
people just do not type in 1-2-3-4- rhythm 
as was first supposed. With this change 
of idea, teachers began to change their 
teaching methods and many came to con- 
sider rhythm practice to be harmful to 
the typing student. 

Further examination of the techniques 
of expert typists revealed the fact that, 
although metronomic rhythm is not the 
normal typing condition, it is necessary 
that the typist develop a rippling kind of 
rhythm in his typing in order to become a 
good typist. 


Benefits of Rhythm Typing 


Speed and accuracy in typing are basic 
requirements for a good typist. Only when 
these characteristics have been developed 
can a typist make efficient and profitable 
use of his skill. When a student has 
learned to strike his keys with an even 
and rhythmic touch, not only does his 
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speed increase through the absence of 
waste motion, but he makes fewer strok- 
ing errors. 
It is through the continuous and even 
striking of the keys that the typist learns 
to reach all keys with equal facility. There 
are fewer variations in the appearance of 
his work—fewer letters that are lighter 
or darker than the others. Keys cease to 
pile up, as they frequently do when a 
jerky, uneven stroke is used. Repeated 
letters are no longer slighted. The shift 
key is operated with greater ease and ac- 
curacy. Spaces are not omitted, nor extra 
spaces inserted. The typist learns to re- 
lax. With the absence of tension he does 
not tire quickly and is enabled to produce 
more acceptable work in a short time. 


“Musical practice increases motivation and relieves the monotony .. ." 


It is true that for many years expert 
typists were developed who probably never 
thought of rhythm practice such. 
Teachers, perhaps, never used the word 
“rhythm” in connection with learning to 
type. Yet students learned to type well, 
having a smooth-flowing touch without 
having emphasis placed on it. Students 
must continue to develop evenness of 
stroke and if emphasis and practice on 
typing rhythm can make learning to type 
easier than in the past, why not use this 
method of teaching? 


Plan for Typing to Music 


My plan for developing rhythmic typ- 
ing is described as follows. When  stu- 
dents have begun to learn the keyboard 
and are able to write some three-letter 
words, musical rhythm drill begins. At 
first, I demonstrate both even and jerky 
typing—letting the students see the dif- 
ference between the two. Then students 
type to a record at a rate of about twenty 
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words per minute—typing one line of 
three-letter word, then a line of anotly 
three-letter word, and so on  thirougig 
the period of rhythm practice. (Usually 
ten to fifteen minutes is long enough ji; 
one day’s drill.) Later on, as students jg. 
low the rhythm with more ease, they type 
from material containing three-letier 
words, changing from one word to {i 
next and so on. As they learn to type 
with increasing rates of speed, faster re. 
ords can be used and longer words adde) 
to their drill material. Eventually, record; 
of high speed are used and_ students ar¢ 
able to type rapidly and rhythmical) 
from straight-copy matter. 
Due to individual differences, there are 
usually students who are not able to lear 
as rapidly as others. These are discoy- 
ered and given individual help. Perhaps 
simple demonstration on the student's owy 
machine is all he needs. Sometimes he js 
given simpler typing copy than the class 
as a whole is using. However, there are 
few students with such difficulties and | 
have found that a little more individual 
help will usually guide them from con- 
fusion into more relaxed, smooth-flowing 
typing. 
In addition to especially prepared rec- 
ords which provide music at gradually in- 
creased rates of speed, we use man 
standard records’ effectively. Marches, 
waltzes, and other popular records have 
been found satisfactory. Of the popular- 
type records those which feature the 
piano seem to be the easiest to follow in 
typing. 
If records which do not have word 
count already calculated are being used, 
one can determine the rate of speed sim- 
ply by timing himself while typing care- 
fully in time with the music. 


Frequency of Rhythm Practice 


How often do we use rhythm _ practice 
in class? Sometimes such drill is given 
daily, sometimes two or three times a 
week, or less frequently as it fits into the 
other class work and is needed. 

How can musical rhythm practice help 
in developing proper typing techniques? 
If the student types smoothly with music, 
or some other counting device, for even 
a few minutes a day he will form 4 
habit of typing continually and_ rhyth- 
mically. The power of suggestion is 
strong—it causes him carry this 
smooth-typing habit into his regular prac- 
tice, regardless of whether or not his rate 
of typing is the same as others in the 
class. 

In addition to this value, musical prac- 
tice increases motivation and relieves the 
monotony which usually accompanies prac- 
tice needed to develop a skill. Many times 
when rhythm practice has been tempor- 
arily discontinued, students request it— 
indicating that they feel it helps then 
overcome their technique difficulties. 

Today in many businesses and manufac- 
turing plants employers have begun hav- 
ing music while employees are at work. 
They find that music helps the workers 
relax and work more rapidly and_ eff 
ciently. Surely the use of music in a skill 
subject such as typewriting can and does 
help develop skillful and — enthusiastic 
typists. 
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Which of These Joxts Would 
You Like to £xamine? 


Tested Training Techniques 


by Kenneth B. Haas and Claude H. Ewing. Presents a wealth of techniques which have 
proved practical in a great variety of training situations. 


111 pages; 5°%% x 88g; published 1950 


Brass Tacks of Skill Building In Shorthand 


by Hazel A. Flood. A basic text preparing students to teach any system of shorthand. 
Emphasis is on “how to.” Includes methods of teaching medical and legal shorthand. and 
court reporting. 


240 pages: 5% x 88g; published 1951 


Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer. Gives definite instructions. ideas and methods 
on setting up and using various kinds of equipment: movies. slides, radio, sound systems, 
television, ete. 


327 pages; 6 x 9; published 1950 


Office and Secretarial Training, 3rd Ed. 


by Rufus Stickney, Blanche Stickney, Helen J. Horton and Harriet S. Weil. An up-to-date, 
comprehensive, “how-to” course in office practice and secretarial work. Student “works” 
for one firm throughout course, handles every kind of office and secretarial duty. To be 
published soon. 


Workbook and Teacher’s Manual Will Be Available. 


The Film Book: For Education, Business and Industry 
by William H. Wilson and Kenneth B. Haas. Tells how to obtain, produce and use films. 
Complete coverage of training films. Many diagrams and illustrations. 
257 pages; 6 x 9; published 1950 


Send for Your Copies Today 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
MEMBER New York ii, 
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onty MONROE nas 


The smooth, rhythmic stroke of the oarsman pulls a 
shell through the water with amazing speed. 

Now Rhythm-add harnesses rhythm to make the adding 
rmachine operator faster! Discovered and developed by 


Monroe, this revolutionary new technique trains the 
operator to read figures faster, more accurately, depress 
more keys at a single stroke. And with sensational 
results! Rhythm-add-trained operators in several 

of our larger financial institutions and schools increased 
their adding speeds by as much as 160% after 

only a few hours instruction! 

Teach your students this amazing method of the future. 


Monroe will give you Rhythm-add training 


without cost or obligation. To learn how, write today 
to Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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